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CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN 


A noteworthy series of inexpensive classics, properly graded and well adapted for every-day use and profit in the schools and at home. 
Arranged on a broad and liberal plan, including in its numbers the old-time favorites, the classic fables and stories and other pro- 
ductions of the great masters and popular writers in fiction, history, science, and literature. Every effort has been made to have these 
books especially prepared for use in the common schools, where real worth is of more importance than cheap binding and poor print. 


Choice Literature ; Judicious Notes; Large Type; Firm Binding ; Low Prices. 


50 numbers now ready; others in active preparation. 


Aesop’s Fables. | Fiske—Irving’s Washington and His Kingsley’s Greek Heroes. 
Adventures of Hatim Tai. | Country. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. First Series. | Franklin: His Life by Himself. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Second Series.| Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. |Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Part I. 
Burt’s Stories from Plato. |Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Part II. | Martineau’s Peasant and the Prince. Tales of a Grandfather. 
Chesterfield’s Letters. Grote and Ségur’s Two Great Retreats. | Montgomery’s Heroic Ballads. Talisman, 

Church’s Stories of the Old World. Hale’s Arabian Nights. Plutarch’s Lives. Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Hudson and Lamb’s Merchant of Venice.| Ruskin’s King of the Golden River. Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. Hughes’ Tom Brown at Rugby. Selections from Ruskin. Williams and Foster’s Selections for 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote of La Mancha. | Irving’s Alhambra. Scott’s Guy Mannering. Memorizing. 

Epictetus. Irving’s Sketch Book. (Six selections.) Ivanhoe. White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
Francillon’s Gods and Heroes. Johnson’s Rasselas. Lady of the Lake. Wyss’ Swiss Family Robinson, 


Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Kingsley’s Water Babies. Marmion. 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. Old Mortality. 

| Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. | Quentin Durward. 

| Marcus Aurelius. Rob Roy. 


-_- 


Descriptive circulars sent postpaid to any address. We cordially invite correspondence. 


GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. ss DALLAS. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1896. Weekly. | Single Copies 6 cents. 





An Offer. | sree? =f 
Miss Anna E. Hitt, the author of the Educational System of SEND FOR LIST OF 
Penmanship, has prepared a COURSE OF STUDY IN’ } > xs 
VERTICAL PENMANSHIP, for all grades of schools., WILLIAM R. FENKINS 
PUBLICATIONS OF 1895 
Address, 851 & 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), New York 


It will be mailed free to any school officer or teacher who will 





write for it. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 


PUBLISHERS, 
New York. e%e Chicago. 








Boston. e*e 





UCH A COMFORT it is to have a pen that exactly suits you. This precisely (epee 


<< PROFESSIONAL PENS 


describes ESTERBROOK’S, that are made for the express purpose of suiting | ware 


ee oo 
~~, » FSTERBSROOKaCS. 








=a =" PROFESSIONAL PEN ; 


everybody. Their success in pleasing all is evidenced by their being found everywhere. ° ! 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,, "NewS Grk:’ 











Works, Camden, N. J. 











ALL RIGHT! 


O matter whether it is a Frenchman, a Russian, or a Turk that you hear talking: it is only a question of time 
N before you will hear the word “ All right!” “All right” is a very comprehensive word, — it is so recognized 
the world over, and it creeps into every language. There is no better word to use in describing Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils. They are all right in every particular. The leads are all right for smoothness and freedom 
from grit. The ten degrees of hardness are all right. The uniformity of grading is all right. The wood is all 
right, for it is the straight-grained Florida cedar. They are all right for American schools, as they represent 
American materials and American labor, and, like the word “ All right,” they are used by foreigners throughout 
the world who appreciate fitting goods as well as fitting words. If not familiar with Dixon’s Pencils, mention 
“Journal of Education” and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just ovt. Free to School People. 





Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Courteous 


Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. 


7 
Private Schools, Colleges. Fai r 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Prompt 


Expert 
Service. 


15 








L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 
& vy 


D. 

q For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 
A © orinvalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 6 
Saye in. of floor-room,; new, scientific, durable, 
she: Indorsed by 100,000 physicians, 
Slawyers, clergymen, editors, and others 
using it. Illustrated circular, 40 en- 
avings, free. Address D. L. DOWD, 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 

East Mth street, N. Y. eow 
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Grand Union Hotel, ; 


Opp. Grand Cent:al Station, 4 

PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. Y 
y 

“The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City." } 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. ¥ 
Rooms $1 aday up. | 
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(Xedos: 
Cer 


Every Teacher Needs One. 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 
Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


or will 











FOR VERTICAL 


WRITING 


“« JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





 soserw casos * 
aR VERTICULAR PEN} 


<a 





Verticnlar and Vertigraph ~ 





——@P JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
LP VERTIGRAPH PEN 





These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
»y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,...9 


i John Street, New York. 
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J.B.COLT & CO., 
15-117 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOG. ELECTRIC 
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STEREOPTICONS, 
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FOCUSING LAMPS, &¢.-z 








Nature Study 


OF EDUCATION. 
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of minerals, metals, and rocks ; of products for 


We will send the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Address 


3 Somerset St., 
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ournal of Education 


March ist to July 1st for 50 cents. 


is receiving special attention in the columns of the JOURNAL 
Its readers are being presented with a 
{ vast amount of material for nature teaching, adapting it all to the season. This 
is reaching out into all phases of plant life in flowers, and fruits of plants and 
trees; of animals, domestic and wild, home pets and foreign, especially of birds ; 


and for the arts, sciences, and industries. Mever before has there been presented 
in any periodical so much nature work prepar 


Special Offer. . . 


July 1st, 1896 — the balance of the school year 
Tell your friends who are not taking the JoURNAL of this trial-trip offer. 


’ NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston, 
SBSSSS SSSSSsSssSsssessesssessessesses SEsseseses 





home consumption and commerce, 


ed for the schools. 


to any address from March Ist to 
—for 50 cents. 


Mass. 
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Ss FLOUR 


m UT, Barley Crystals, 
P id Pastry klour. 
Europe. 

ples Free. 
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Also Gluten Dyspey, 
aud Patent Biscugh 
Unrivale 
Pamphlets gfd 


Write Farweil 





FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 


lent equipments and good will. 


Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
: N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 














Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c, 
MENEELY & CO, | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 


Description and prices on application. 





E ducational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 
Bester UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


made NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 














w 
NTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w __A. G, Boypen, A.M. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WersTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
w J. G. GQREENOUGR, Principal. 





Tue JourNnaL oF Epvucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ene- 
LaxD Pusiisuine Company, 


000088 BESBESEBEBECCSE CEP 


«The Bonnie 


FFER No. 1. Any present subscriber 
names for “Two Months’ Trial Subscript 


( 


name, will be entitled to a copy of Ian Maclaren’s 


Bush” for each new name. The JOURNAL O} 
months to the new subscribers. 


( FFER No. 2. 


Any present subscriber w 


\yFFER No. 3. Any present subscriber 


renewal of their own subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and 20 
cents additional, will receive postpaid a copy of Ian Maclaren’s “ Beside the 


Bonnie Brier Bush.” 


We believe that our present subscribers will appreciate these unusual offers and will be 


quick to take advantage of them. 
The edition of this remarkable classic by Ilan Mac 


new plates of the complete copyrighted edition, which is issued at $1.25, and is published by 


Brier Bush” 
FREE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


address of ten teachers in grammar or high schools, and 20 cents additional, 
will receive postpaid a copy of lan Maclaren’s ‘“ 


ee 


who will send us one or more 
ion,” 25 cents accompanying each 
‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
> EDUCATION will be mailed two 


ho will send us the full name and 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 
$2.50 for the 


who will send us 


‘laren which we offer isa reprint from 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
made fora limited time only, and the publishers reserve the right to discon- 
tinue them with one week’s notice. 


These offers are 


It’s a dainty volume, bound in cloth, with a unique cover design. 


Should orders be received after the edition of the book 


is exhausted, such orders will be promptly returned, together with the money. 
Send stamps or silver at our risk for fractional parts of a dollar. 


Address 
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SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


.- BY 
Dr. W. T, HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 


Ten 


WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 





Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





DERGARTEN 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 

Aemd 


for ame Cat 


Pa EW YORK. 


J Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
2 Bast 14th Bt., 


Amateurs and professionals 
desiring instruments suitable fo: 


r home, « 


the lecture + 
obtain high 


STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


and accessories at manufacturer's prices. 
ally adapted f 


church in here gr: 


Spe r use of 


My 


guarantees you the best of 


oil, lime or electric | 


name appears on everything | manufacture a, 


materials and workmanshi; 


personal supervision, all the latest improvements 
Full stock alwa 
Send for my free catalogue. 

CHAS. BESELER, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


218 Centre St., New York City. 


many valuable patents of my own. 
on hand, 
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“GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L. HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 
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4 
Teachers Wanted 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 


| Teachers Co-operative Asso 
» ciation, Suite 101 Auditori 
4,000 positions filled. 





The University of 

Orrespon ence {I J Chicago offers i: 

* ( struction by corre 

spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduaté 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mat! 

matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &e. 

Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre 
es but credit will be given upon courses con 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a d 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at a 

time. Special circulars will be sent on application to Ti! 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 





| = =} donb donb dont dt 
Write Gaze where and 
when you wish to Trav 
e 





WHERE 2 
}, and they will inform 


4 Howand the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
Spring or Summer. ‘lickets issued for Indepen 
dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all 
Steamships—no extracost. See Tourist Gazette 
(by mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your 
t ormation Free. Address 





if 





ab 0b dn} mt 


wishes carefully: fulliz ) ( 

HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd.,Universal fourist ¢ 

Avents. 113 Broadway N.Y.; , 

20L Washington St., Boston; 

oo) S, Clark St., Chicago, TL; 

135 S. Fitth St., Philadelphia, 4 
) Pyaeraryerverrere, | 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


—uring a reading lesson, in which the names 
of several colleges occurred, a little girl was 
asked where Harvard College was, and she an- 
swered, ‘‘ In Yale.” 

— ‘*Ain’t yez me pertickeler frind, Casey, 
me boy 7” 

‘* Donovan, me good man, and if Oi was per- 
tickeler, Oi wouldn’t be your frind !”"—Life. 


* WHERE DID I GET THIS DREADFUL COUGH?” 
No matter; the great question is, ‘‘ How shall I 
get rid of it?” Use The Pineola Balsam, a 
soothing combination of the remedies naturt 
has put in the pine and other balsamictrees. It 
cures the inflammation and tickling in the 
throat, and, if taken in time, will prevent tli 
spread of the disease to the lungs. Ely’s Pine- ; 
ola Balsam is strongly recommended in cases 
of asthma. Twenty-five cents is the price. 
Tell the neighbors about it. 

—In one day, recently, Emperor William of | 
Germany wrote a song, painted | 


a picture, 
4 : ‘ 1 
designed a fort, and lost his temper. 


It was a 


dull day with him, too.— Omaha Bee. | 
a ] 
Mrs. Winstow’s * Soorninc Syrup” has : 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays al! 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is fo! 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world | 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. L™ 
snnantie 1 
- She—‘*‘I think I will do the cooking my- ( 
self awhile.” 
He—** H’m! That was what you wanted m: 
to take out more life insurance for, was it?” 
Indianapolis Journal. 
— 
PALATABLE FOOD FOR DIABETICS: | 
Not the least of the hardships of those suffer 
ing from diabetes is caused by having to ea 
food which contains the least quantity of suga! ( 


and starch, most of which is tasteless and una] 

petizing. There is one article, however, tht 

diabetics can eat with thorough enjoyment 
namely, bread made from Diabetes Flour 

This flour is made by Farwell and Rhines 

Watertown, N. Y., and, while it is as free fro! 

starch as it is practicable to make a satisfactory 
diabetic flour, makes bread as palatable and de- 
licious as any one can desire. Itis pronounced 
by eminent medical authorities to be quite fre: 
from deleterious substances, and to be un 

equaled as an article of diet for diabetics. ‘The 


manufacturers will send free samples of th 


1 








flour and descriptive pamphlets to any ‘ 
sending them their name and address. 
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Journal of Hducation. 


: A. E. WINSHIP, Sditor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . P ‘ ‘ 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.0 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ™ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 


more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 


Both papers to one address, : ‘ - $3.00 ie 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - . - ~ - - - Boston, Mass. 


MARCH. 

BY W. W. BAILEY. 

Despite the windy breath of March, 

The alders o’er the rivers arch, 

And shake their golden tresses fair. 
What though the woods are brown and bare, 
The willows ope their ermine tips, 

And pink is fair Arbutus’ lips. 

The maple’s ruddy blooms unfold, 

The crocus lifts its cup of gold, 

While snow-drops, nestling in the breeze, 
Now ring their bells for wandering bees. 
The snow may linger by some wall ; 

The sight does not disturb at all; 

For opening buds and greening grass 
Proclaim that winter now must pass. 

And hylas, as they joyous sing, 
Announce the advent of the spring! 





INCENTIVES. 
A youth who longed for fame, with ready pen 
Wrote on grave themes, in manner jearned and wise. 
But no one heeded; striving for this prize, 
In vain he toiled for love of fame, not men. 


Then, through defeat, a miracle was wrought; 
For he who had been blind to human need 
Received his sight, and when, from self-love freed, 
He worked for love of men, fame came unsought. 
—The Chautauquan. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 

AmALIE Horrer: If children have a little garden 
spot of their own, or if they have but a sand-box in 
which they play at gardening, or if they have a few 
plants in the nursery window, they are learning the 
great wonders of seeding and harvesting, and, at the 
same time, nature’s method of nurture, which trans- 
forms a brown seed into a radiantly glowing blossom. 


SUPERINTENDENT ©. F. Carrouyt, Worcester: If a 
person attains a correct English style, if he masters 
the elegancies of his mother tongue, if he is able to 
put into familiar and effective phrase his commonest 
thoughts, it is because he has been a great reader, or 
because he has moved in good society and listened to 
finished conversation. 

AustTRIAN MINISTER OF CULTURE AND EDUCATION : 
The purpose of the kindergarten is to finish the 
home-training of such children who have not reached 
the age 


oD 


them for the elementary schools by a gradual, meth- 


for the elementary schools, and to prepare 


odical training of the senses and the intellect ina 
generally adopted system called the Froebel system. 


WrsterN Scuoot Journat: At a congress of 
teachers held recently at Magdeburg, Germany, the 
fact came out that there are 13,000 teachers in Ger- 
inany who receive less than $200 a year (ten months). 
Could not some machinery be set in motion from 
“Yena’” which would give the 13,000 less Herbar- 
tianism and more bread and butter ? 

Presipent Cuarues F. Tuwine, Cleveland: What- 
ever may be in store for the American College as the 
predecessor of the American University, it can never 
cease to be an agency for the training of a man in the 
great business of living. It enriches his life; it 
deepens and broadens his view of truth; it ennobles 
his aims; it strengthens his choice of the right; it 
clarifies his vision of and his love of the beautiful. 


$2.90 a year. 
oO “oe 


. $1.00 a year. 


A WORD ABOUT WHITMAN. 





BY ELBERT HUBBARD, 
Author of * Forbes of Harvard,” ‘* No Enemy,’’* Little Journeys,” ete. 
Max wrote a book; with his 
tongue in his cheek, a dash of vitriol in the ink, and 
a pen that scratched. 


Nordau wrote it 


And the first critic who seemed to place a just 
estimate on the work was Mr. Zangwill (who has no 
Christian name). Mr. Zangwill made an attempt to 
swear out a writ de lunatico inqguirendo against his 
Jewish brother on the ground that the first symptom 
of insanity is often the delusion that others are in- 
sane, and this being so, Dr. Nordau was not a safe 
subject to be at large. But the assize of public 


opinion denied the petition, and the dear people 
bought the book at from three to five dollars per 
Printed in languages, its 
have mounted to 100,000 copies, and the author’s net 
profit is full $40,000. No wonder is it that, with 


pockets full to bursting, Dr. Nordau goes out behind 


volume. several sales 


the house and laughs uproariously whenever he thinks 
of how he has worked the world! 

[f Dr. Talmage is the Barnum of theology, surely 
we may call Dr, Nordau the Barnum of science. His 
agility in manipulating facts is equal to Hermann’s 
now-you-see-it-and-now-you-don’t with pocket handker- 
chiefs. Yet Hermann’s exhibition is worth the ad- 
mittanee fee and Nordau’s book (seemingly written 
in collaboration with Jules Verne and Mark Twain) 


would be cheap for a dollar. But what we object to 


is Professor Hermann’s disciples posing as_ sure- 
enough wmaterializing mediums and Professor Lom- 
broso’s followers calling themselves scientists, when 
each go forth without scrip or purse with no other 
purpose than to supply themselves with both. 

Yet it was Barnum himself who said that the pub- 
lic delights in being humbugged, and strange it is 
that we will not allow ourselves to be thimble-rigged 
without paying for the privilege. 

Nordau’s success hinged on his audacious assump- 
tion that the public know nothing of the law of An- 
tithesis. Yet Plato explained that the opposite of 
things look alike, and sometimes are alike, and that 
was quite a while ago. 

“The multitude 
“Many of them said: 
“Festus saith in a loud voice: 
And Nordau shouts in a voice more heady than that 
“* Mad — 


Whitman was — mad beyond the cavil of a doubt!” 


answered: Thou hast a devil.” 
He hath a devil and is mad.” 


Paul, thou art iad.” 
of Pilate, more throaty than that of Festus: 


In 1862, Lincoln, looking out of a window (before 
lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed) on one of the 
streets of Washington, saw a working man in shirt 


sleeves go by. ‘Turning to a friend, the president 


” 


said: “There goes a man!” The exclamation sounds 
singularly like that of Napoleon on meeting Goethe. 
But the Corsican’s remark was intended for the poet’s 
ear, while Lincoln did not know who his man was, 
although he came to know him afterward. 

Lincoln in his early days was a workingman,— an 
athlete,— and he never quite got the idea out of his 
head (and I am glad) that he was still a hewer of 
wood. He once told George William Curtis that he 
more than half expected to yet go back to the farm 
and earn his daily bread by the work that his hands 
found to do. He dreamed of it nights, and whenever 
he saw a splendid toiler he felt like hailing the man 
as brother, and striking hands with him. When Lin- 
coln saw Whitman strolling majestically past, he took 
him for a stevedore or possibly the foreman of a con- 
struction gang. 

Whitman was fifty-one years old then, and his long 
flowing beard was snow white, and the shock that 
covered his Jove-like head was iron gray. 
was that of an Apollo who had arrived at years of 
He weighed even 200 pounds and was 


His form 


diseretion. 


just six feet high. His plain check cotton shirt was 
open at the throat to the breast; and he had an inde- 
pendence, a self-sufficiency, and withal a cleanliness, 
a sweetness, a gentleness, that told that, although he 
had a giant’s strength, he did not use it like a giant. 
Whitman used no tobacco, neither did he apply hot 
and rebellious liquors to his blood, and with unblush- 
ing forehead woo the means of debility and disease. 
Up to his tifty-third year he had never known a sick 
He had 


the look of age in his youth, and the look of youth 


day, although at thirty his hair was white. 


in his age, that often marks the manly man. 

But at fifty-three his splendid health was crowded 
to the breaking strain through caring for wounded, 
sick, and dying men; hour after hour, day after day, 
through the long silent watches of the night. From 
1864 to the day of his death in 1892, physically, he 
was aman in ruins. But he did not wither at the 
Through it all he held the healthy optimism of 
boyhood, carrying with him the perfume of the morn- 


top. 


ing and the lavish heart of youth. 

Doctor Bucke, who was superintendent of a hospi- 
tal for the insane for fifteen years, and the intimate 
of Whitman all “* His 
build, his stature, his exceptional health of mind and 


friend the time, has said: 
body, the grace of his movements and gestures, the 
grandeur, and especially the magnetism, of his pres- 
ence; the charm of his voice, his genial, kindly 
humor; the simplicity of his habits and tastes, his 
freedom. from convention, the largeness and beauty 
of his manner; his calmness and majesty ; his charity 
and forbearance; his entire unresentfulness under 
whatever provocation; his liberality; his universal 
sympathy with humanity in all ages and lands; his 
broad tolerance, his catholic friendliness, and his 
unexampled faculty of attracting affection,—all prove 
his perfectly proportioned manliness.” 

But Whitman differed from the disciple of Lom- 
broso in two notable particulars: he had no quarrel 
with the world, and he did not wax rich. “One thing 
thou lackest, O Walt Whitman!” we might have said 
to the poet, “You are not savin’.”’ He died poor. 
But this is not proof of degeneracy, save on ’Change. 
When the children of Count Tolstoy endeavored to 
have him adjudged insane, the court denied the appli- 
cation, and voiced the wisest decision that ever came 
out of Russia: A man who gives away his money is 
not necessarily more foolish than he who saves it. 

And with Mr. Horace L. Trauble, | say : Whitman 
was the sanest man I ever knew. 





A BOSTON VIEW OF DENVER. 
BY S, C. STONE, PRINCIPAL OF THE HYDESCHOOL, BOSTON. 
Denver is divided into school districts after the old 
New England plan. 


been made on that system, as it existed in the hill 
Each distriet 


Important improvements have 


towns of New England fifty years ago. 
is in all respects independent. It has a board of edu- 
cation of six persons. Two of them are elected each 
year, for a term of three years, by the legal voters of 
the district, at a special election called for that pur- 
The bright- 


est minds, the best men and women to be found, have 


pose. They are chosen with great care. 


been called to this high place of service. They have 
given their time freely, and without stint, to building 
up a system of free public schools that is at once an 
honor and an untold blessing to the community. In 
addition to the authority granted by law to school 
boards in Eastern cities, the school charter, adopted 
February 5, 1876, “ For the support and regulation of 
the public schools of Denver, Colorado,” provides that 
“ The board of education shall have power to levy a 
special tax, not to exceed in any one year three mills 
on a dollar of taxable property upon the taxable 
property of the district, for the purpose of building 
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schoolhouses in any part of the district whenever they 
may deem it expedient.” 

By the same charter the board is authorized to levy 
an annual tax, in addition to the special tax, to defray 
the current expenses of the schools. 

District No. 1 has a high school, a manual training 
school, nineteen primary and grammar schools, and 
fifteen kindergartens. 

The citizens are justly proud of these schools. 
Money is freely voted to make them the best of the 
best. Only experienced teachers, of proved fitness, 
are chosen. Most of them are from the East. This 
means the country from Omaha to the Atlantic ocean. 

The lowest salaries paid in the grammar and primary 
grades are for the first three months (the term of 
probation), sixty dollars per school month of four 
weeks. For the remainder of the year the salary is 
seventy dollars a month; for the second and subse- 
quent years it is eighty dollars a month. 

The committee think a competent teacher insures a 
good school; they, therefore, take care to get the best 
teachers to be found, and give them the largest liberty 
inspection, no out- 


yossible. There is no hamperii 
} 


side examination for promotion. 


1g 
Under such a system 
the results take care of themselves. 

All this is in strong contrast with the unfortunate 
conditions in some Eastern cities, in some otherwise 
excellent schools, where examination day appears to 
be “the day for which all other days were made.” 
Where the teacher is annually on trial, and always too 
anxious to be fair to her pupils or just to herself. 
The pupils are kept in ignorance of their standing 
and prospects for promotion till the papers are exam- 
ined at the end of the year. 
in daily work seem to the pupil to count for little or 
nothing. He faces the tests at the end of the year, 
with ever increasing fear and dread. They are to him 
a masked battery and all the guns are shotted. 

In Denver, all this is unknown. The pupils are 
moved forward through the twelve grades of the pri- 
mary, grammar, and high schools, by the principal in 
consultation with the teacher in charge, whenever 
found qualified. 


Fidelity, ability, success 


There appears to be no undue anxiety 
on the part of teacher or pupil. 

therefore, free to do their best. 
work counts. 
years old, having a public school system a little over 
twenty years old, has learned how to educate her 


Both are at ease and, 
Every good hour’s 
So this progressive town, not yet forty 


children, and not shatter their nerves with needless 


fears. This is progress indeed. This isthe “new edu- 
cation.” It is not a theory. It is an accomplished 
fact. Long enough has it been in operation to prove 


that it is by far the better way. 

The causes of this marked success are threefold. 
The citizens have had faith enough in the 
good schools cheerfully to pay for them. 


ralue of 
As a result 
of this liberality, they have been able to secure an ex- 
cellent corps of teachers. Much also is due to the 
wisdom, skill, and tireless efforts of the accomplished 
superintendent, Aaron Gove, who has been at the head 
of the school since the adoption of the charter in 1874. 

Schoolhouses have been built for use, for health, 
and comfort, rather than for show. As a specimen, 
let us take a look at the - school, a twenty-room 
brick building, two stories high, in the centre of large 
playgrounds, far enough from other buildings for 
abundant light andair. Itisa grammar and primary 
school, having about a thousand pupils in the eight 
grades. <A wide corridor runs through the centre of 
the house from end to end. 





The stairs, wide enough 
for four files to pass abreast, and the clothes rooms, 
the walls of which are about four feet high, sur- 
mounted by wire netting two feet in height, are in 
this corridor. Each 
room is connected with the corridor by two doors. 
A teacher, standing at either door of her room, has 
under her eye every person in this large central hall 
At the head of the stairs, 
eight divisions, four hundred children, passing up or 


On both sides are classrooms. 


and every one in her room. 
down are in full view. In this way inspection is re- 
duced to the minimum and much valuable time saved, 
Besides, the clothes rooms are large, light, and airy, 
instead of being little, dark, ill-ventilated pens, shut 
off from view and tempting to mischief. 


Shall we step in and see the first grade, the lowest 
primary class? The room is flooded with light 
through six large windows, each of two panes of glass, 
kept clean as a polished mirror. Instead of blinds, 
shades of neutral tint regulate the light, which is 
ample on the darkest days. Here are fifty little 
children, the youngest six years old. They go to 
school half a day, five days a week, alternating with 
another class of the same age. 

The half-time plan is in use only in the lowest pri- 
mary grade, when the number of children in a district 
has unexpectedly increased. Both divisions are in 
charge of one teacher, a young woman of six years’ 
experience, from the East. This is her second year 
in Denver. Her salary is ninety-five dollars a month. 
She finds it practicable to complete, in one year, the 
work laid out for this grade, with children of average 
ability, in both these divisions. She is at the board, 
chalk in hand, teaching reading to half the class, who 
The other half are in their 
It appears to be work 
wisely planned beforehand. There is no dawdling, 
no killing time. Alert is the word that fits the case 
of both children and teacher. The teacher says, “ I 
am perfectly free to teach these little children what 
No meth- 

In teach- 


are grouped about her. 
seats doing “ busy work.” 


they are expected to learn in my way. 
ods are prescribed, none are proscribed. 
ing the first steps in reading, I ‘use words, sounds, 
objects, pictures, names of letters, any and every de- 
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vice to get and keep attention.” A happier, busier, 
company of little folks it would be hard to find. 

The director of physical culture is in the school, 
giving lessons. He is an expert in his department ; 
also a thoroughly practical gymnast. He gives in- 
struction regularly, at stated times, to the pupils in 
every classroom. He is a firm believer in the “Ger- 
man system,” as superior to all others. He uses 
dumb-bells, wands, Indian clubs, games and plays, ete. 
His field covers every grade. He is popular with both 
His exhibit at the general meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. in July last delighted and sur- 
prised the vast audience of teachers who witnessed it. 

A word as to the janitor of this school. He is a 
district policeman in charge of the house and grounds ; 


teachers and pupils. 


lives in the building, in commodious furnished rooms. 
His salary is $100 a month, besides house-rent, fuel. 
and lights. The committee employ as janitors men 
who are able bodied and equal to many hours of daily 
labor, “ who are of so equable and dignified a manner 
as to gain and hold the respect of a large number of 
boys. They must be skillful with tools and able 
to make all minor repairs. They are to sweep and 
dust thoroughly every schoolroom once each day, the 
stairways, corridors, ete., oftener, if necessary. To 
sharpen pencils for the first grade. 


To take charge 
of trees, flowers, and lawns.” 


which means to water 
them copiously every day in summer and to mow the 
lawns once a week. In addition to the janitors, a 
man is employed “asa general repairer, and super- 
visor of boilers, furnaces, and lawns.” He is required 
to do all work from day to day in any building that 
needs attention. If any repairs are needed that the 


janitor ought not to be expected to make, the princi- 
pal speaks, by telephone, to this general repairer, who 
comes without delay, and makes the required repairs, 
thus preventing the annoyance, and, perhaps, increased 
expense of needless delay. 

All the schools are connected by telephone with the 
office of the superintendent, with the police, and the 
fire departments, and with each other. Each princi. 
pal is supplied with postage stamps, envelopes and 
paper on which are printed the name and location of 
the school, etc., and the name of the principal. This 
stationery is for school use by all the teachers. 

This imperfect.sketch is designed to show that th 
public schools of this youthful city are worthy of 
study, and, in some important respects, of imitation. 





THE INSTITUTIONAL LIFE OF CHILDREN. 





Children are born into institutions; that is, they 
are members of most social institutions by virtue of 
having been born members of society, — they inherit 
whatever of good and evil institutional life offers. 
For example, very few children go to school; nearly 
all are sent. Probably no young child would ever go 
to school because of the good there is in such an or- 
ganization. He might follow his mates to such a 
place, but it would be imitation, or an expression of 
the general social feeling which lies deep in every 
child’s heart. 

Now, does there come a time in the life of many 
children, not all, when the value of these social heir- 
looms is questioned, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, no matter? Does the child ever come toa 
period in his development when he more or less per- 
sistently feels like asserting his individual rights as 
against the rights of the organization in which he has 
been placed’? Does the time come when he shows a 
disposition to select his own institutions and his 
When do children rebel most against 
real or supposed tyranny — not noisily, as the brag- 


lace therein { 
l t] in ? 


gart, but quietly and doggedly, as the result of real 
conviction ? 

One factor in such a problem is the attitude of the 
child as shown by his attendance; another, his rebel- 
The writer will be 
greatly obliged to any superintendent, principal, or 


lion against any organization. 


teacher who wili send a report of the ages of all the 
children under his or her care. Give each teacher a 
card spaces; on one have written 
‘“‘ Boys,” on the other, “Girls.” Have teacher write 
thereon the age in years and months of each pupil. 


rufed in two 


Get such cards from every teacher, from the lowest 
grade through the high school. Exactly the same 
data is desired concerning Sunday schools, and the 
various children’s and young people’s religious socie- 
ties. The pooling of many reports would give some 
valuable information concerning that age when chil- 
dren cause teachers and parents most trouble. Any 
suggestion, help, or data should be addressed to 


a . A. H. Yopvrr. 
599 Sirty-fifth street, Ch icago, 





VERTICAL WRITING. — (IIL) 





R. K. ROW, KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 


It is an old saying that they are wise who profit by 
their own experience; certainly they are wise who 
can avail themselves of the experience of others. 
When we introduce’ vertical writing into our schools 
in September, 1892, we had scarcely anything to 
guide us, and what we have attained has been de- 
We shall 
be glad if others can profit by a brief statement of 
some phases of the experience through which our work 
has led us. 


veloped through a series of experiments. 


To rightly understand the nature of the changes 
in our school penmanship during the past three and 
a half years, it is necessary to know something of the 
conditions prevailing before the change. For some 
years the superintendent, teachers, and trustees had 
been unanimous in emphasizing the importance of 
careful training in writing. 


A special supervisor 
of unusual skill, both as a penman and as a teacher, 
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was employed. He spent all the school time with the 
forty odd classes, and his vacations with the best 
teachers in the United States. The improvement in 
the school writing was very marked. Exhibits were 
made in our own city, in Toronto at the N. E. A. 
meeting, 1892, and at Montreal at the meeting of the 
Dominion Educational Association in July, 1892. 
The highest commendations were won, and outwardly 
everything was satisfactory. Inwardly, at least in 
the minds of those who saw beneath the surface, there 
were doubtings and unrest. It was observed that the 
ordinary class writing did not at all correspond with 
that of the special lesson; that there was a very gen- 


European styles, but these we found to lack system, 
and many of the letter forms are incompatible with 
natural writing movements. The apparently excel- 
lent results shown in some circulars are either mere 
tracings or pen-drawings, and are in no proper sense 
writing. 

It may be worth nothing that whenever one sees 
specimens in which there is a great precision in the 
height and spacing of letters, or in the likeness of 
recurring letters, he may know the work has been 
laboriously drawn out, and what, at a superficial 
glance seems excellent, is really very bad, considered 
as training in writing. 

Then followed the development of the style 


illustrated by plate II. The connecting lines 


are more curved and the writing rounder. This 
we found to be an improvement upon the first, 
' and, with it, our work became fairly satisfactory. 


Plate I, 


Plate IT. 


TY 


Plate IIT. 


eral tendency to degeneracy in the handwriting of 
the higher grades; and that, worst of all, when the 
boys and girls left school their writing usually became 
weak, scrawly, characterless. In many cases busi- 
ness men objected to the use of the school-hand 
i their offices, and insisted that their young assist- 
ants acquire a style of writing at least stronger and 
more legible. 

Attention was directed to the increasing favor with 
which vertical writing was. being received in Europe. 
Preliminary experiments’ were made with children 
and adults. Thé best available information, then 
meagre and not very reliable, was obtained. The 
board of education and the business men of the city 


The writing, however, lacked strength, and there 
was a general tendency to degenerate into the 
style which results from practice on the peculiar 
form shown in plate I. 

Subsequent experiments, however, showed 
that we had not yet gone far enough from the 
conventional idea of writing. Taking the Roman 
type for our basic forms, we developed the sys- 
tem illustrated in plates III. and [V. With the 
use of this style improvement came by leaps 
and bounds through all like grades, and came to 
stay. Our primary children took to it like 
ducks to water, and their penwriting has sur- 
prised the most sanguine. In the advanced 

classes poor writers are now as rare as good ones 
were with the old system, and their writing has an 
individuality as marked as their speech. Best of all, 
the general writing, such as composition, reproduction, 
or examination work, is usually quite as good as the 
special writing lessons. 

It may be well to call attention to some of the di-- 
tinctive characteristics of this style of writing : — 

1. The letters, based on the Roman type, are as 
simple as they can well be made, 

2. They are quite full and round, giving the 
greatest legibility for the distance traveled by 
the pen. 

3. They have an appearance of strength and repose. 


Every letter can stand alone. 


atedeff gehipktmnop 
gqrnsaluvwxyxz 

ABCDEFGHIFKLM 

MOPQRSTWUWKXYL 


1234567 sqork$y @ 


Plate IV. 


approved a change, and vertical writing was at once 
introduced into all the classes of the public schools. 

Very naturally, in the first experiments an effort 
was made to utilize as much as possible of the old 
writing. The Spencerian letter forms were etraight- 
ened up, producing a style the chief objectional 
feature of which is in the oblique up stroke in the m 
and u movement. It took 
a very short time to discover that this would not do. 
Even when well written most of the letters seemed 
In rapid or indifferent work 


Jompare plates I. and ITI. 


to be off their base. 
there was no distinction in the formation of m, n, i, 
and u, and the whole style took on a weak, higgledy- 
piggledly appearance. Then it was found that the 
old hand position had to be modified and the move- 
nent entirely changed. 

The next step was to investigate and test some 


4. There are no hair lines, and no shading, more 
than the natural difference between the up and down 
strokes of a pen. 

5. Every stroke can be made with a free, natural 
writing movement. . 

6. The letters that differ most from the ordinary 
copy-book forms, notably the f, g, h, j, k, 8, y, z, A, 
F, Q, S, 'T, Y, and Z, are such as are commonly used 
by literary and business writers, and were adopted 
because they lend themselves to speed and legi- 
bility. 

7. The merit of these simple outline letters is not 
so much what they are in themselves, as in what they 
lead to in schoolroom practice. Though nearly always 
more or less modified by the individuality of the 
learner, they preserve their simplicity, legibility, and 


strength. 


“WHAT IS DOING IN THE DETROIT 
SCHOOLS.” 





BY J. FAIRBANKS, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


[The Journat is always interested in both sides of a ques- 
tion, when well put.— Ep. | 

A very interesting article under this caption is 
found in the JourNnau or Epucation, February 6, 
page 87, being a report of Mathilde E. Coffin, assistant 
superintendent of schools to the Detroit board of 
In this report, Miss Coftin gives a very 


J 


education. 
optimistic view of the schools of that beautiful and 
enterprising city, that rests upon a hill and overlooks 
the straits that separates two nations. Possibly the 
high latitude, the smell of pine, and clear waters of 
the great lakes have an exhilarating effect upon the 
imagination, and she gives us a good view of the 
schools. I have no doubt that the Detroit schools 
are very excellent. How could they be otherwise 
under such able and enthusiastic management. High 
ideals and enthusiasm will make good schools any- 
where,—“ to the contrary of Dr. Rice notwithstand- 
” But I cannot think that Miss Coffin properly 
diagnoses the case, any way. What belongs to her 
skill and enthusiasm she attributes to other causes. 
She is the moving spirit, not the method. 
‘the children are in the schoolroom to connect with 


ing. 


She says 


life, and yet how far from real life is much of the 
work of the schoolroom.” 

Not in Detroit, of course, but in other schools are 
the children connected with death, instead of life. I 
do not understand what Miss Coffin means by “ life,” 
unless it be that the children are not earning their 
bread and butter while in the school. 

I was reared on a farm,—knew how to plant 
potatoes, hoe corn, cut grass, chop wood, handle all 
kinds of stock, and do hundreds of things on a farm 
necessary to making a living; yet I was not happy. 
I thought I was connected with intellectual stagna- 
tion and starvation, and left the farm for greener 
pastures. I went from life as it was found on a farm 
to life as found in the schoolroom,— went to learn to 
read, and write, and cipher; to study geography, his- 
tory, and a hundred other things not found on a farm, 
but that I thought opened the way to a much broader, 
vaster, more desirable life than that offered on the 
farm or at the business counter, 

If I wished to measure wood, lumber, or land; 
make fine calculations in mechanics, physics, astron- 
omy,—in short, any of the lower or higher walks of 
‘life,’ I must go to school to learn it. I supposed I 
was connecting myself with the highest kind of life, 
and have so thought ever since. 

I added thousands of columns of figures, till I felt 
I was nearly as expert as the “lightn‘ng calculator,” 
and enjoyed the skill and power amazingly. I sub- 
tracted, multiplied, and divided; measured innumer- 
able ricks of wood,—imaginary ricks; calculated 
lumber, land, and every imaginable thing, all the 
while enjoying the skill and power gained. I studied 
navigation, and the laws of the ocean currents and of 
the tides and winds; looked through solid rocks, and 
learned their history ; took a survey of the surface of 
the earth, mastering every division of land and water, 
till it ministered to my longings and delight; and 
finally wandered into eternal space with the astron- 
omer to learn the story of the stars, and enjoy a 

vaster life still. 

All these things I could not learn on the farm, at 
the counter, or in the shop. I had to be brought into 
contact with the master minds that had gone before, 
and with the accumulated wisdom of the ages. To 
me this was /ife,—life such as I had not known 
before, and any schoolroom and every exercise ever 
prepared for the schoolroom, if properly presented 
and taught, is filled with life,— everlasting, rich, and 
joyous life. It does not need to be sugar-coated ; it 
has every element of sweetness in it. 

What is wanted in the schoolroom is not simply 
“practical” examples in arithmetic, or any other 
branch of human learning, but a teacher,—one who 
can make all dark places luminous, and, with the 
“cathode rays,” discover the life germ in everything 
he teaches. 

Roentgen, with his most powerful “ X ” rays, could 
not discover any more life in Miss Coffin’s “ North- 
west” coal example than in the “horse” example. 
Both would be as dead as dry bones in the hands of a 
poor teacher, and both be filled with life and light in 
the hands of the anointed. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Tue ear needs to be as carefully trained to detect 
shades in articulation and enunciation as the eye to 
distinguish hues and tints. Theoretically, more time 
is given to the ear than tothe eye ; practically, much 


less real attention is given to it. 


Biocraprutes of discoverers can always be made in- 
teresting, and the men most fertile in incident are 
Columbus, Vespucius, Ponce de Leon, Curtez, Pizarro, 
DeSoto for Spaniards ; Cartier, Champlain, Marquette, 
and La Salle for Frenchmen; the Cabots, Drake, and 
Raleigh for Englishmen. 


In Sioux City they have secured fer the various 
school buildings some excellent specimens of all kinds 
of grains, fruits, vegetables, ete., by soliciting them 
from a great fair held there a while ago. The exhibi- 
tors were more than pleased to have them put to such 
use after the fair was over. 

Wuar is the most important thing about the horse ; 
i. e., What is the distinguishing feature that makes 
him so serviceable to mankind and without which all 
his other qualities would be of no avail? The “bar” 


in his mouth; ¢#. ¢., the toothless space between the 


front and rear teeth, so that he holds the bit with 
ease while the mouth is closed. 
_—  () —— 
INDUSTRIAL FACTS FOR ARBOR DAY. 


1. What wood makes good hoop poles ? 

2. What is the wood most used in making farmer’s 
implements ? 

3. What wood from common trees polishes beauti- 
fully ? 

4. For what is the butternut tree valuable ? 

5. Where in the United States does the English 
walnut prove to be a profitable tree ? 

6. Where are the sugar maples profitable ? 

7. For what is the chestnut used ? 

8. For what is the birch valuable ? 
9 Which are the best forest trees for marketing ? 

10. Which American tree produces the richest wood 
in large quantity ? 
11. What wood is largely used in making barrels ? 
12. What wood makes a moth-proof chest ? 


, 


13. What common shrub is poisonous ‘ 
ANSWERS. 
1. Black ash. 
2. White ash. 
3. The maples. 
4. Its wood is easily worked; its fruit is good; an extract 
from the inner bark is much used medicinally. 
5. In Southern California the yield is early, reliable, abund- 
ant, profitable. 
6. Especially in New Ilampshire, Vermont, and New York. 
7. Its nuts are marketable. Its wood is chiefly used for the 
inside of cars, for cabinet making, and for fencing. 
8. As fuel, in cabinet making, in canoe making. 
9. Probably the pine. 
10. Probably the black walnut. 
11. Ash. 
12. The cedar. 
13. Dogwood. 


st 


EVERY-DAY KNOWLEDGE. 


Ask your school to write, without prey ious notice, 
answers to the following questions, all of which seem 
perfectly easy : — 

1. What is the /ower rim of a teacup ? 
2. What is the Aas? of a table knife ? 

3. What is the tung of a table knife ? 

4. What of a table fork ? 
5. What of a common pin ? 
6. What 
7. What 
8. What 
9, What 

10. What 

11. What 

12. What 

15. What 

14. How many suces have the covers of a book ? 

15. What is the barre] of a bell ? 

16. What is the crown of a bell ? 


is the shank 
is the shank 
is the shank 
is the shank 


in a pair of scissors ? 
of a key ? 

is the Jody of a thimble ? 

stalk of a hairbrush ? 

is the dial of a clock ? 


is the stretcher of an umbrella ? 


is the 


is the shew ft of a feather ? 


is the margin of a book ? 


17. What part of a carriage is called an arm ? 
18. What is the rim of a wheel ? 

19. What is the cur/stone in a street ? 

20. What is the /ing post of a house ? 

91. What is the sash line of a window ? 


frame ? 


29 What holds the glass in a window 
23. How does pure water taste ? 
24. From what is /inen made ? 


95. From what is India rubber made ? 


_— 
SPRING VACATIONS. 
In response to requests from subscribers, we pub- 
lish a list of vacations in Boston and vicinity, that 
teachers may know what schools are available for 
visiting in their vacation. 

Boston, April 4 to 11. High 

Somerville, April 25 to May 3. 
8.50 to 1.30, 

Newton, April 6 to 15, 
to 1.15. 

Milton, March 27 to April 6. 
8.30 to 1.50. 

Quincy, March 20 to April 6. 
8.15 to 1.15. 

Chelsea, March 27 to April 15. High school session, 
8.15 to 12.45. 

Cambridge, March 380 to 


school, one session. 
High school session, 
session, 8.15 


school 


High 
High school session. 


High school session, 


April 6. High school 


session, 8.50 to 1.30. 


a 


A NEW PRESSURE GAUGE. 


BY R. G., LEAVITT, WILLISTON SEMINARY 


A stout glass tube, about 1.3 mm. internal bore, 
80 cm. long, is bent into the U-form, with one arm 
twice the length of the other, the arms being 3 em. 
apart. The tip of the longer is bent at aright angle, 
then thrust into a stout rubber stopper (7c) or other 
thistle- 
tube (77%), its short stem bent 


at aright angle, is inserted in 


strong connector. <A 


A 


the other end of the connector. 


eT 
Its mouth is covered, as in a 
familiar form of pressure-gauge, 
ve with a thin rubber diaphragm 
An BS 


(PD). The shorterarm is passed 
through one of two holes in the 
stopper of a test tube (7'). It 
terminates under water in the 
































tube. 
Press upon the diaphragm 
with the finger, Air escapes in 
— bubbles from the submerged 
end of 4. When you cease to 
press, the diaphragm springs 
out, creating a partial vacuum 
in the apparatus, and raising 
the water in 4 to any desired 
height, 7. Pressing again on 
Py the diaphragm drives this col- 
c umn down. A slight touch 
” sends 1t downward perceptibly. 
. The column in A, therefore. 
n w serves as a sensitive index of 
oe 2 pressures brought upon the dia- 
phragm. 
Before experimenting — on 


Dd 








liquid pressures, let the scholar 
affix the instrument to a meter- 
rod by means of rubber bands. The rod will serve to 
read the submergence of the gauge-face and at the 
To 


make sure that this depression is proportional to the 


same time the depression of the index column. 


actual pressure upon the diaphragm, let him set the 
piece in an upright position and apply weights of ten, 
twenty, or thirty gms. to the rubber face, noting the 
resulting movement of the column.* 

Now the scholar may experiment with a jal of 
water. Its temperature should be that of the room. 
The experiment the 


The meter-rod may be held by 


should begin with rauge-face 


barely under water, 


"Owing to the fact that the diaphragin is already under some pres 


sure from the air without, the readings of these movements will very 


slightly depart from the ratio 1 $.& The error is inconse quential 


a elutch (it may be wedged) so that the whole piec 

remains fixed while the positions of the index and t} : 
gauge are determined, Consider these as startin: 

points. Lower the rod, fix, read the index column an 

the position of the gauge-face ; and so on. Plot the 

increase of depth and of depression of 4 on cros 
section paper. 

To ascertain that pressure is the same in all dir 
tions at the same level, lower the gauge three times t. 
the same level (as determined by a horizontal band 
around the jar), turning the thistle-tube so that 
shall face successively upward, downward, and sic: 
wise. Note in each case the depression of the index, 

The only difficulty met in the construction and us 
of this very satisfactory gauge comes from the nee 
sity of making the joints at Ae and the diaphrag: 
perfectly air tight. 


——0 —— 


VICE AND VIRTUE IN COMPOSITION. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Composition writing is an awkward expres sion fo. 
written language work, but, though it means nothin 
in and of itself, it is an inheritance to be respected. 
and there is no reason for not continuing its use. Ou 
chief concern should be with the use and abuse of thi 
thing, and not with “content” of the name. 

Much is said and written about the folly of the old 
time subjects, such as “Patience,” “ Perseverance,” 
“Compensation,” etc. Were those subjects any mor 
absurd than those that we now give the pupils? Tle 
old-time subjects were too general. The same mi 
take is made when “The Horse,” or any kindred mod 
ern subject, is assigned. The vice of all these sub- 


jects is that they are too general, The companion 


virtue would be too specific. Ask any city editor of 
a daily paper, managing editor of a weekly, or edito1 
in-chief of a magazine what he finds the ruling vice 
of all contributors, and you have the same answer for 
substance, that they are not specific. 
too 
spondent lacks the power to unify; the essayist gen- 


The reporte: 


brings in much irrelevant matter; the corr 


eralizes without specific data. : 
Language work is to make skil/ful conversers aud 


writers. learn to 


No one needs to go to school to 
talk fluently, and a very little schooling will enable 
one to write voluminously. Any composition writing 
that is miscellaneous, that merely limbers the pen of 
the chila, is of slight value. The only excuse for tak- 
ing so much time for composition writing is the aim to 
make skillful writers. 

Skillful writing requires a specific and a well-know 
subject and the power to say concisely or pleasing ly 
something definite about it. Most of the great sen- 
tences of literature are very concise, but it is equally 
high art to write at length and sustain the interest to 
the last word, leavinga wish that there had been more 
said in the same way. Hence the statement that one 
should be brief or please the reader. One vice of thie 
day is the writing upon the same subject by all tlie 


school 


at the same time. To stand a stuffed bird 


upon the desk, to bring a live rabbit in a cage. 
hang a large picture upon the wall while the children 
all write, practically the same thing, about it, is not 
teaching to write skillfully. The root element in al! 
good writing is the conviction or consciousness that 
you have something to tell, either a discovery to 
nounce, a revelation to make, ora message to deliver. 
It robs the composition of all genuineness if yo 
know that you are one of forty to see and say the 
same thing. This is well enough for the two bright 
children who will try to see which will see most and 
tell about it best, but it is “death” to all aspirati 
on the part of the other thirty-eight, who know they 
cannot see so much or tell what they see so well as 
their brighter mates. There are few greater peda 
gogical crimes than this of having the whole class writ¢ 
upon the same subject at the same time, whether it be 
a stuffed fowl, a caged rabbit, or a wall picture. The 
very publicity of the subject makes skillful writi! 
upon it an impossibility except to the brilliant. ! 
you question the pedagogical sense of this statement 


try it for vourself When vou have seen an accidel 


with many other people, trv to deseribe to them th 
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things they have all seen and then tell them some 
little incident that you alone have seen and note the 
difference in your enthusiasm, in your fluency, in 
your powér to describe between that which is univer- 
sally known and that which is yours exclusively. 
The same general characteristics pertain to the differ- 
ence between a picture hanging upon the wall and the 
picture on your own desk. 

As an illustration of specific subjects, let us con- 
sider the horse. One of the great normal schools of 
the country was examined by an unfriendly trustee 
once upon a time, and the children were asked to write 
upon “The Horse.” Their attempts were printed, 
and a more humiliating exhibition has rarely been seen. 
The answer made by the faculty was, that “the 


horse ” 


was not a fair subject, that some animal more 
strange to them, like “the elephant,” should have 
been given them. The examiner was all wrong, but 
the faculty was, if possible, more at fault. 

“The Horse” is too general for anyone to write 
upon who has not time for exhaustive treatment. No 
child should under any condition be given that sub- 
ject. Any one of the following might, however, be 
given to any child who has sufficient acquaintance 
with, or knowledge of, the subject to speak intelli- 
gently : — 
Teachableness of horses. Memory of horses. 
Devotion of the horse to his master. Abuse of horses. 
The check rein. The feed of horses. 
Care of horses. Shoeing horses. 
The mouth of the horse, place for bit. Speed of horses. 
Strength of horses. Different gaits of horses. 
Kinds of horses. Color of horses. 
Age of horses. .Intelligence of horses 
Feet of the horse. Limbs of the horse. 

The uniform advice should be: — 

Tell only what you know. 

Tell all that you know of the special subject. 

Learn all you can about it by inquiring of people 

o know about it. 

Tell as much as you can in a few short sentences. 

Write it in your own language. 

It is vastly better for the child to write three 
sentences that he himself knows, that no one else 
writes, than to produce three pages mechanically and 


without specific treatment, without individuality. 





CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 
Should bookkeeping be taught in the grammar grades ? 
PRINCIPAL. 
You ean teach about bookkeeping, and also some of 
its leading characteristics; but there are few gram- 
mar school pupils who could “ learn” bookkeeping in 
the brief time they could study it in school. 





Is it wise to have the annual closing exercises open 
to everyone, “first come, first served” ; or, should per- 
sons be admitted by ticket ? Ciry TEACHER. 


Both parents of the pupils, the school board, and a 
few special friends of education should nave reserved 
seats, and be admitted by tickets; but this-number 
should be kept as low as possible. Beyond that, it is 
well to have the house open to everybody. 


IT am chairman of a school board. There is a division 
of sentiment in the board about the election of a teacher. 
/ am certain that the present teacher should be retained. 
If I could vote, she would be retained. Have I any 
right to vote? What defense could I make if I did vote? 
A PERPLEXED CHAIRMAN. 

You have no right not to vote. It is your place, 
your duty, to vote. You sacrifice no privilege by 
being chairman. If, however, you wish to speak 
upon any question, you are expected to ask some one 
to preside while you talk. All teachers should be 
elected by ballot, and in all balloting the chairman 


should vote. 


What are teache rs’ rights re spec ting legal holidays, 
ational and &tate? Can they be required to teach on 
those days? P. C. 


Teachers and all other employees of individuals, 


corporations, municipalities, ete., have a perfect right 
to decline to work on a legal holiday. 


There is no 


law, rule, or regulation that can"make a man work on 
these days, unless some great exigency should demand 
it; but no employee can demand pay for any day that 
he does not work. Many employers specify when 
they engage any one that they shall or shall not be 
paid for holidays. I have never known a school 
board to deduct pay for a holiday. 1 think no people 
who work on salary have their pay deducted; but 
many who hire by the day or the week deduct for all 
holidays. This has been quite general since the holi- 
days were multiplied. I think there were no deduc- 
tions when there were but three or four holidays in 
the year; even establishments that paid by the day 
usually considered these luxuries to which laborers 
were entitled. But now that there are from eight to 
twelve regular holidays and some extra ones nearly 
every year, it practically means two weeks’ wages 
saved, so that the added holidays have really become 
a burden to laboring people and a financial benefit to 
employers. 





BOSTON WOMEN PETITION. 


To the School Committee of the City of Boston: 


We, the undersigned, assistants in the high and Latin schools 
of Boston, respectfully petition the school committee to make 
the following changes in the interest of a fairer adjustment of 
salaries; and in support of our petition we beg leave to set be- 
fore your honorable body these facts : 

The minimum salary for women in the high and Latin schools, 
is $756 per annum, while that for junior masters is $1,008 ; 

The annual increase for women is $48, while that for junior 
masters is $144; 

The maximum salary for women is $1,880 per annum, while 
that for junior masters is $2,880; 

Therefore we, doing substantially the same work as the men, 
respectfully request 

That our maximum be increased from $1,380 to $1,836; 

That our annual increase be changed from $48 to $108; 

That the number of years required to reach our maximum be 
reduced from thirteen to ten ; 

That, upon the adoption of the new scale, each assistant, as 
she reaches her date of increase, under the present system, be 
given that salary in the new schedule next higher than the sum 
which she is then receiving. 

By the plan proposed in the accompanying petition, the city 
will not incur great immediate expense. The whole additional 
expense the first year will be less than $3,000, This expense 
will gradually increase, but only for a few years. There will 
not be at any time a large number of women receiving the maxi- 
mum salary. 

The present difference between maximum salaries of all men, 
except principals and women doing the same work in the high 
and Latin schools, is $1.500; that is, these women receive less 
than half as much pay as men, although they fit pupils for the 
same college admission examinations, and teach the same sub- 
jects with the same text-books the same number of hours. A 
man’s salary has an increase three times that of a woman’s each 
year. Yet the schools in which the majority of teachers are 
women are just as good, efficient schools as those which have 
only men. 

It is argued that men are required to be college graduates, 
while a less preparation is allowed women. This is true; but 
women do not ask equal salaries. The maximum for which 
they ask is $1,044 less than men receive. 

Besides the expense of their general education, these women 
have spent much time and money in preparation for teaching 
their specialty. Their expense for special study has ranged 
from $500 to $2,000, and in one case has reached $2,500. Of 
the assistants in the high schools and girls’ Latin school four- 
teen (and the number constantly increases ) are college gradu- 
ates: three have received the A. M. degree; all have made a 
special study of some one subject. Since entering their pres- 
ent positions a// have taken lessons sixteen at the Institute of 
Technology, from two to sixteen courses each, others at Rad- 
cliffe and Boston University, or at summer schools, others in 
private classes. Many have taken private lessons, extending 
through several years, besides the other courses mentioned. 
Several have studied abroad. 

When comparison is made of men’s and women’s salaries, a 
common argument has been that men’s should be greater be- 
cause they have families to support. As a matter of fact, these 
women do support others. Sixty-six per cent. have others de- 
pendent on them. 

The expense they incur in lessons, the support of others, and 
the cost of living in Boston make it difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, with their present salaries to lay by money to live upon 
when they can no longer work. 

Brooklyn pays women in its high schools a maximum of 
81.700: Chicago, $1,800; Cleveland, O., $1,600; St. Louis, 


$1.800: San Francisco, $1,680. All pay women more than 


Joston does, although Boston pays men more than these other 


cities. In Chicago, men doing the same work receive only $100 


or $200 a year more; in San Francisco men and women are 
paid alike. 

The women who make this petition do not wish to be under- 
stood in any way as desiring or thinking that other salaries 
should be less than they are; they only ask that they may re- 
ceive from the city the same generous treatment that it has 
accorded to men. 








REPLY TO AN OPEN LETTER. 
Mr. R. DeWirr Matiary, Lenox, Mass. 

Dear Sir: Your open letter dated November 27, and printed 
in the Journat or Epvucarion for January 23, reached me 
promptly with that issue. I have read it with interest and beg 
to assure you that most of its points impress me as being well 
taken. As you say, our angles of vision vary a little, and it is 
not to be expected, therefore, that we shall see things under 
precisely the same effects of light and shade. Whether we 
fully agree or not, it is a good thing for us to compare notes. 
If thoughtful men all over the state would follow your example 
of showing publicly, frankly, and in the spirit of helpfulness to 
teachers, wherein our schools can be made better, public opinion 
would be toned up, and out of that higher tone there might 
come in time some of the improvements sought. I assume that 
no schools are so good that they cannot be made better. 

Without attempting to discuss your several points, let me 
lightly touch them in order. 

1. Quality of Teachers. The foundation of excellence in 
our schools is good teaching and management. We want good 
school officers, capable superintendents and better compensation 
for teachers to secure this fundamental thing. We have estab- 
lished normal schools — we are adding four new ones — for the 
same purpose. Governor Greenhalge, in his late message, the 
board of education, the secretary and agents of the board, su- 
perintendents of schools, parents who want their children to be 
well taught, — these are among the forces that would set a time 
in the future, late enough for candidates to adjust themselves to 
it by way of the new normal schools as well as of the old, after 
which no person shall be allowed to teach without some measure 
of professional preparation. It remains to crystalize this idea 
into legislative action. The sooner this action is taken the bet- 
ter; but it has to wait on public opinion, which, in Massachu- 
setts, is avery leisurely sort of opinion. A singular thing in 
our school development is the fact that Massachusetts has again 
and again been a pioneer in educational movements that have 
matured more rapidly elsewhere than at home. You are abso- 
lutely right in protesting against using the schools to provide 
places for needy persons, as if such persons were to be thought 
of chiefly, instead of the’schools. 

2. Curriculum of Instruction. It is important, as you say, 
that there should be some curriculum of instruction prepared 
by leading educators calculated to promote unity of definition 
for the different grades, to assure the right assignment of sub- 
jects among them, to relieve the congestion due to enriching 
courses of elementary study, and so on. It would be unwise, 
however, to attempt to regulate all this by state law. You 
would see obstacles at once in the way of including Boston, 
with her accomplished force of supervisors and her elaborate 
school system, in the same scheme with a hill town of two 
schools, twenty pupils, and no supervision beyond that which 
relates to the simplest business management. 

As a matter of fact, the state issues a course of study for ele- 
mentary schools. Three thousand copies were sent out last 
year. The legislature will be asked to provide for more this 
year. It embodies the best thought of our foremost teachers 
It cannot be bodily adopted anywhere ; 
but it is very helpful wherever used. It is not equally good; 
it is not equally abreast of the times. It still permits, or rather 
has not remedied, the congestion that you speak of. ‘This con- 
gestion is due to adopting the concentric jdea of a curriculum 
without sufficiently abandoning the linear. That is to say, if to 
the traditional staple themes of the curriculum, other branches 
are added — branches of nature study, for instance, in recogni- 
tion of the principle that the world about the child is an admira- 
ble theme to engage his thought and stimulate his expression — 
and if an attempt is made to pursue each of these branches with 


and normal school men. 


the continuity and persistency given to the old, congestion is 
inevitable. 

The modern problem is to secure reasonable breadth of sub- 
jects on the one hand and reasonable continuity for each on the 
other. Wealth without scrappiness, but with sequence and 
development, —this, as you suggest, merits the closest study. 
The solution of the problem —the ideal reconciliation — is not 
the pastime of asummer afternoon, but the work of years, if 
not of decades. The Committee of Ten has contributed to it. 
The Committee of Fifteen has made further contributions. 
The Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association has appointed a 
committee to plan, if possible, a state curriculum, as you suggest, 
—a committee with representatives from all schools and inter- 
ests, from the kindergarten to the college. It must be kept in 
mind, however, that courses of study are growths; they need 
perpetual revision. They are like ships of the navy whose re- 
pairs extend over so many years that the repairs themselves 
need repairs. 

3. Superintendents of Instruction. Your plea for making 
supervision universal has the heartiest approval of the board of 


education, of the governor, and of scores of thousands of those 


(Continued on page 198.) 
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Mrs. Paunine AcaAssiz Suaw of Boston, who es- 
tablished at her own expense the kindergarten system 
of Boston, has expended $344,579 on kindergartens, 
Her father served the world in science. Her husband 
has unearthed millions of gold and silver, but she is 
doing more than both. 


May 4 is the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Horace Mann. 
celebrate this event. The JournaAt will, as usual, 


Let all the schools of America 


magnify this occasion, furnishing “ Exercises” for 
Mr. Winship has 
in press a book on “ Horace Mann, the Educator,” 
which will be on the market early in April. The 
price is fifty cents in cloth, and may be ordered of the 
New England Publishing Company, 3 Somerset street, 
Boston. 


various grades and special articles. 


As we go to press, it seems certain that Clarence E. 
Meleney of the Teachers’ College, New York city, 
will be elected assistant superintendent of New York 
city, in place of Mr. Bagen, deceased. 
cance of this can hardly be overestimated. 


The signifi- 
Within a 
few weeks, Superintendent A. B. Poland of New Jer- 
sey has been elected to this force. Mr. Meleney has 
had wide experience in supervision, but he will be 
chosen largely because of the success of his work in 
the training of teachers. His work has not been con- 
fined to the administration of his department in the 
Teachers’ College, for he has made a brilliant reeord 
in the class in school supervision in Columbia College. 


A MOTHERS DAY. 


Mary Towles Sasseen of Henderson. principal of a 
grammar school, had a mothers’ day, which was such 
a success as to lead her to invite all teachers to join 
in a national mothers’ day. She prepared a pro- 
gramme, the recitations being about mother. the 


son gs referring to home, care being taken to have 


each child take part. After a daily preparation of 
five minutes for six weeks, the parents, mothers es- 
pecially, were invited to spend the afternoon at 
To say that they appreciated the honor is 
Many eyes were moistened at the 


school. 
unnecessary. 
thought of one thousand children in verse and song 
praising home and mother. At the conclusion of the 
programme each teacher addressed her class and visi- 
tors on the relative duties of parent and teacher to 
the child, after which there was an informal recep- 
tion, the mothers telling many instances where the 
preparation for the day had borne fruits of thought- 
ful attentions to the family. 

Out of this unpretentious service the observance 
has spread until in two legislatures bills have been in- 
There 


is no occasion for any legislation, however, as every 


troduced, legalizing the observance of the day. 


teacher has the right to have such exercises if he 
chooses. Miss Sasseen accepts it as her mission to 
have the day established throughout all schools. She 
claims that it would teach love and respect to mother, 
teach patriotism and love of home, and bring teachers 


and parents into closer sympathy. 


A WIDER RANGE OF ELECTIVES IN COL- 
LEGE ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Harvard Teach- 
ers’ Association, President Charles W. Eliot claimed 
that uniformity is of greatest importance in arrang- 
ing a course of study for admission. He pronounces 
it absurd to give the same weight to algebra as to 
He referred to the 


isolated condition of colleges and the lack of com- 


Latin, to botany as to English. 
munication between their faculties. His own experi- 
ence has convineed him that a common board of 
examiners chosen from different schools or universi- 
ties is the best method for solving the question for 
the colleges, as well as being a saving of money to 
candidates for admission. He outlined his plan, 
which will not interfere with individuality. More 
than once he emphasized the fact that the colleges 
cannot deal with a new set of requirements until a 
more uniform method is enforced, and dwelt on the 
need of tolerably equal attainments in the standard 
of education, although the elements of training are 
different, 

His suggestion regarding an association of colleges 
to unite on a plan of entrance examinations was 
unanimously adopted by the members present. 

John Tetlow, girls’ high and Latin school, Boston, 
says the great function of the university is to 
strengthen secondary education. When fixing their 
requirements for admission, universities should assidu- 
ously consider secondary schools. They should re- 
quire a given amount of mental power, rather than a 
definite amount of knowledge in a given range of pre- 
scribed subjects. English high schools should fit for 
life, as well as for college. This is more than aca- 
demic interest; it is a practical and vital question, 
and he looks hopefully forward to the time when 
there shall be closer relations between secondary 
schools and colleges. . 

Charles H. Grandgent, director of modern lan- 
guages in the public schools, demands that modern 
languages shall be accepted as an alternative in 
admission to college. While professor of modern 
languages in Harvard, he had been most strenuous in 
insisting that nothing should be accepted in place of 
Latin and Greek, but that was in his unregenerate 
state, when he considered the college as for the elect. 
He acknowledges that it was in part due to a natural 
college selfish feeling that, when students have 
learned exactly the same things, the teacher 
complication and fatigue, 


has less 
| He touched upon these 
points in a highly amusing way, and said: “Now 
that I am obliged to labor in a broader field than the 
campus, I see that [ was then like the little peas ina 
pod who said that all the world was green. Green is 
still to me a beautiful color: but there are others! 
“Edueation serves to increase the comfort of the 
people as a whole, and the mental resources of the in- 
dividual, but it prime object in a democraey is the 
promotion of good citizenship. 


Che century to come 





must grapple with the problem of training the masses 
to use the supreme authority that has prematurely 
And this is the missioy, 


. ° ry ° ? 
of education. There are two ways in which the eo}. 


come into their possession. 


leges can make their influence felt—by indirect 
helping the schools, and by widening the scope al 
their own activity. The more our future voters and 
political leaders are subjected to the kind of disci. 
pline that universities provide, the higher will be the 
grade of competence among the electors and elected, 
Hitherto, colleges have been soaring, balloon-like, fa 
above the activities of the people. 

“The graduates have associated with others of lis 
kind with little inclination for publie affairs. We 
can all take part in the reform that should extend 
from the kindergarten to the graduate department 
The important thing j 


that there shall be no break, no point at which th 


and the professional school. 


student who wishes to proceed must turn about an 
start afresh from the spot where he was years before. 
Then every child can give to education the necessary 


time and labor, and the university will no longer be 
considered the idling-ground for the favored few, but 
the natural sequence to earnest and well-directed 
effort in the lower grades. 

“The classics have never been and never will be re 
garded by the people at large as a profitable field of 
labor for children not destined to be scholars. If we 
are really to try to bring representatives of all ranks 
to the colleges, we must begin by recognizing 
variety of needs and preferences. To the averag 
student, Greek and Latin mean nothing but endless 
rules and inflections, and turning into bad English a 
In the time thus 
unprofitably spent, a pupil could have acquired insight 


few texts of no literary merit. 


into European thought and customs and appreciation 
of masterpieces of modern letters. The college must 
take the first step to remedy the present state of 
things, and demand a high degree of excellence in each: 
subject. This would mean rapid and healthy develop- 
ment.” 

Mr. Grandgent spoke of the value of interesting 
very young pupils in modern languages before they 
have become conscious, and while sentence-structure 


“Of late years, grammar has been in sad 


is easy. 
disrepute, and now that its need is felt, men hesitate to 
eall it by that name. I regard a thorough grammiati- 
cal training not only as an essential feature of any suc- 
cessful language teaching, but in itself it is the most 
valuable instrument we possess for a reasoning power. 
Begin French and German in the grammar school, 
make the final standard high enough, and the result 
will be a many-sided proficiency, a cultivation of 
speech, mind, and taste, that the most fanatical con- 
servative cannot fail to recognize as, at least, of « qual 
value to the traditional smattering of ancient tongues. 
Then, perhaps, we shall be spared the incongruous 
spectacle of a great university providing no elemen 
tary instruction in Greek (that could be studied at a 
much maturer age), and devoting a large part of its 
energy, time, and money to the drilling of reluctant 
young men in the A, B, C of German and French.” 
Mr. Morris H. Morgan, assistant professor of Greek 
at Harvard, declared that it is a deception to try to 
make a pupil realize the best modern thought wit 
out a knowledge of the elassies, 


+ 


He believes thi 
classic course gives a power attained in no other way. 
Dr. Julius Sachs of New York was equally certa 
that no high degree of efficiency could be secur 

Without good training in the modern languages. 
Professor J. Y. Bergen, Jr., of the Boston Engl 
high school argued skillfully for giving botany th 

distinction of an alternative. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

In the senate, the week has been pretty evenly 
vided between the discussion of the Cuban resolutio! 
and the consideration of the contest over the vacant 

« ° 
seat from Delaware. At the time of writing, neithe! 


1 
} 
I 


question has reached a vote. It was expected t 


the Cuban resolutions. after they were reported bau 


by the conference committee in the form given th 
But the) 


in the house, would have an easy passage. 
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have been opposed with vigor and determination by 
Senator Hale, Senator Hoar and others, and the debate 
has been so illuminating that the Opposition to the 
resolutions has gained ground both in the senate and 
out of it. Senator Hoar’s chief contention has been 
that the senate ought to possess itself of the facts be- 
fore taking action; and he has exposed with merciless 
foree and sarcasm some of the most conspicuous 
errors Of statement made by Senator Sherman and 
other supporters of the resolutions. <A request has 
been made to the president for information bearing 
upon the matter, and whatever action may ultimately 
be taken will at least be more carefully considered 
than at one time it promised to be. As for the Dela- 
ware election case, the question of the seating of 
Colonel Dupont is likely to turn upon the attitude of 
the Populists. All the Republican senators will vote 
to seat Colonel Dupont; all the Democratic senators 
will vote not todo so. If twoor three Populists vote 
with the Republicans, the seat will be filled. This is 
not the first time that grave constitutional questions 
lave been decided along party lines. 
* ak * 

Tue house has been giving strict attention to busi- 
ness in the careful consideration of the post-oftice ap- 
propriation bill, which has been put through its final 
stages and sent to the senate, where it may sometime 
be considered, if interest in foreign affairs so far lags 
as to allow the discussion of domestic concerns. The 
most interesting feature of the house deliberations 
was the persistency shown by the advocates of in- 
creased compensation for fourth-class postmasters, 
who offered amendment after amendment, only to have 
them ruled out as proposing changes in the law, and 
therefore not in order in an appropriation Dill. 
These fourth-class post-oflices, numbering between 
sixty and seventy thousand all told, yield their in- 
cumbents on the average only about one hundred and 
fitty dollars a year; and many of them not more than 
ten or twelve dollars. Poorly paid as they are, how- 
ever, there is ordinarily little difficulty in tinding pec- 
ple to fill them. 
duction in the item for transportation of the mails. 


The bill makes a considerable re- 
This is in anticipation of favorable action on pending 
bills to reduce the amount of second and fourth elass 
matter now carried at a heavy loss. The small ex- 
periment in rural free delivery is ended; the item 
for its continuance being omitted, at the recommenda- 
tion of the department. 
* * * 

Tue Italians propose to scuttle out of Abyssinia, if 
they can. That is the meaning of the new peace 
negotiations which have been opened with Menelek. 
Italy really had to choose between arranging terms 
for withdrawal, and being driven into the Red sea 
The blow which the Italian forces received at Adowa 
on the first of March was a staggering one. The 
losses in that affair have never been officially reported, 
but a comparison of the present effective strength of 
the Italian army of invasion with the forces which 
General Baratieri was reported to have at his com- 
mand before that battle leaves nearly fifteen thousand 
men to be somehow accounted for. Moreover, the 
dervishes, whether of the whirling, or the howling, 
or some other variety does not greatly matter, were 
preparing to swarm down from Kassala, to the num- 
ber of forty or fifty thousand, thereby exposing the 
being 


Italian army to danger of annihilation by 


crushed between the two hostile armies. Osman 
Digna, who used to bother the English in the vicinity 
f Suakin, is at the head of the dervishes or “ Mahd- 
ists,” and this activity among that wild and fanatical 
population bodes ill for the peace of Upper Egypt. 


k ¥ * 


Tuts means the contraction of the Italian * sphere 


” 


influence ” within a very modest distance from the 


Red sea. At home, it means a difficult time for the 
rovernment, whose radical and socialistic enemies, 
me of whom in the streets of Rome the other day 
vere shouting ‘Long live Menelek,” will make the 
ost of this opportunity to hoot at the government 
i the hour of its humiliation. And what will be the 
effect 


peace of Europe, which it was intended to conserve ? 


timate upon the Triple Alliance and the 





Italy is in the position of a man who has been living 
far beyond his resources. She has beggared herself 
to sustain an army and navy large enough to give her 
prestige with her European partners, and her African 
enterprises were undertaken from a similar motive. 
Precisely as the newly-rich must have carriages, coats- 
of-arms, and footmen in livery, so no European power 
can be reckoned “in the swim ” unless it has a colony, 
with a “sphere of influence ” radiating from it, in 
Africa. The Italian collapse conveys a warning which 
will not be heeded. 
* * * 

Tue friends of higher education for women, who 
had hoped to get definite recognition of women in the 
great English universities at Oxford and Cambridge, 
have been disappointed. The congregation of Oxford 
and the senate of Cambridge have voted down all the 
propositions to grant degrees to women, or to issue 
diplomas or certificates, or even to appoint committees 
to take the propositions into consideration. The vote 
at Cambridge was quite close. The controlling motive 
of the opposition seems to have been the feeling that 
the movement could not stop with the granting of de- 
grees to women. If this were done, women must 
afterward be admitted to the government of the uni- 
versities; andthey would insist upon recasting the 
curriculum and otherwise modifying the system to 
adapt it to the needs of women. A system, it was 
argued, which had been shaped for men students 
could not be so recast as to adapt it to men and women 
without fatally impairing its strength. Hence the 
decision; and the fair graduates of Newnham and 
Girton, of Somerville and Lady Margaret Hall must 
go without the coveted official attestation of their 
success. 

* * * 


THE commission appointed by the president to in- 
vestigate the Venezuela boundary has now before it 
not only the British ease, as presented in the argument 


of Sir Frederick Pollock and the Venezuelan Blue- 
book, but the Venezuelan case, as presented in a Blue- 
book specially submitted to the commission. It has 


made an unpleasant impression that the British Blue- 
book on this question was hardly published in London 
before keen-scented London newspapers, the Chronicle 
in purticular, discovered that some of the most im- 
portant points rested on garbled extracts or mistrans- 
lations. If this was due to bungling, it was inexcusa- 
ble; if it was sharp practice, it was still more inex- 
cusable. In either ease, there is evidently need of a 
clear-sighted tribunal to examine the facts impartially, 
and the more enthusiastic the apologists for England 
become in their laudation of the strength of the 
british case, the more difficult they make it to under- 
stand the reluctance of England to submit to arbitra- 
tion a case so impregnable. 





SAIRMISHING IN THE WEST. — (1V.) 


Editorial Correspondence. 





When one enters into the spirit and vigor of the school life 
of Wisconsin it is not easy to appreciate the fact that it has 
been a state less than fifty years. It is less than half a century 
since Henry Barnard went out into the territory of Wisconsin 
on an educational mission. The burden of his song was the 
need of normal schools, and the six great normal institutions, and 
the sevench, whichis having its beautiful house erected at West 
Superior, are really the fruit of the devotion of that educational 
saint, who is passing these latter days in Hartford. 

In 1857, thanks to the wisdom and energy of Hon. Elihu Enos, 
a graduate of the Albany normal school, and a disciple of its 
great principal, David P. Page, a bill was passed providing for 
a board of normal regents, and devoting to the support of pro- 
fessional schools one-fourth of the gross income from the sale 
of the swamp lands, set apart for school purposes in 1850. 
Under the provisions of this bill, Dr. Henry Barnard went to 
Wisconsin in 1859 and held institutes in twenty counties, and in 
1860 he continued this work until he had reached three-fourths 
of the teachers of the state. In 1861 Dr. Barnard was forced 
to resign, partly because of ill health and partly from the de- 
mands of Eastern interests. This was a severe blow to those 
who built high hopes upon his plans and inspirations, but it ma- 
tured the purpose of the friends of education not to stop short 
of a regular system of normal schools, and in 1865 they secured 
legislative action which gave the board of normal school regents 
$600,000. To-day this fund amounts to nearly $2,000,000, with 
an annual income of upwards of S100,000. Last year the regents 
secured a permanent appropriation for normal schools of a 


one-fifth mill tax on all assessed valuation of the state. 


In 1866 the first school was opened at Plattville and its first 
class, of eight students, graduated in 1869. 
Chalmers, recently of the Ohio State University, presides over a 
school in which the professional pupils number 375. One of 


To-day James 


the events of which the alumni never cease to speak was the 
attendance of General U. S. Grant at the dedication of their 
first normal school building. 

It was my privilege to see much of the normal school at 
Whitewater under the skillful direction and high professional 
inspiration of Albert Salisbury, who passe1 all his early school 
days within three miles of his present field of eminent useful- 
ness. The school grounds are charming, containing ten acres, 
upon which are more than a hundred varieties of trees and 
shrubs, many of them rare and beautiful. Itis a privilege 
to be highly esteemed to pass a day in the _ professional 
atmosphere of such a school where earnest young men and 
women, inspired by teachers, live an intense 
student life. 
and does the strictly pedagogical work largely himself, im- 


scholarly 
Mr. Salisbury follows the Massachusetts idea 


parting his ardent personality to the thinking of the stu- 
The fac- 
ulty is grouped about him in a fraternal manner, and he knows 


dents, aiding greatly in their character building. 


what every teacher is doing in every subject and the way in 
which it is being done, and this is almost literally true of every 
student in the institution. It has been my privilege to know 
but one man who in so large an institution kept in mind the de- 
tails of all student activity. The manual training work under 
Professor Upham’s guidance is thoroughly normal; the algebra 
I found to be taught with exceptional clearness and force; the 
geography with unusual good sense, and healthy originality ; 
the drawing with a mastery of the art and of pedagogical prin- 
ciples that amounts to genius. I saw what was entirely new to 
me, the teaching of penmanship and spelling only to those who 
are poor in those branches. Every teacher reports the students 
whose examination on board work show them deficient, and then 
experts take them in hand for the sole purpose of helping them 
While no attempt 
is made to have vertical writing, all whose penmanship leads 
them into that class must learn it on the theory that having 
failed to get a good slant hand they should make a trial of some- 


on just the class of words that give trouble. 


thing radically different. There is a fine new gymnasium, and 
all students get much practice and training in both light and 
heavy gymnastics. The model school work interested me from 
its thorough adaptation to the discovery of the special needs of 
sach normal student. 
everything,” but a close oversight and attention to the points 


that will assure good teaching when out from under the eye of 


There is no ‘‘ so many hours of teaching 


the trainer. 

Oshkosh has the only school with the principal who organized 
it in continued service. In September, 1871, George S. Albee, 
an Eastern man, a graduate of Michigan University, organized 
the school, which now numbers 450 professional students. The 
story of the growth, development, and influence of this school 
would read like historic romances. A great work has been 
wrought by this school, of which I shall have more to say at 
another time. 

In 1875, William D. Parker, widely known in educational 
circles for his long official service in the N. E. A., was chosen 
principal of the River Falls school, then opened. He was for a 
time secretary of the board of regents, which necessitated his 
retirement from the schools, to which he returned about a year 
ago. On this trip I have seen neither Mr. Parker nor his 
school, which is the only one of the six Wisconsin schools of 
which this is true, but Mr. Parker is well known for his vigor- 
ous administration of educational interests, and as an enthusiast 
in the professional training of teachers. 

The Milwaukee school, established in 1885, with a higher re- 
quirement for admission and a special appropriation, attained an 
unenviable notoriety for a few years because of dissensions and 
public attacks wholly inexplicable to an outsider, but it has had 
a prosperous, peaceful, and brilliant record the past four years, 
under the administration of Mr. L. D. Harvey, who had _ his 
training in the faculty of Mr. Albee at Oshkosh. 

But the surprise and professional delight of recent years is 
the opening of the sixth school at Stevens Point two years ago, by 
Mr.'T. B. Pray from Mr. Salisbury’s faculty. It is already nearly 
as large as the average of the last four schools, and it has de- 
veloped its own constituency, not having reduced the attendance 
upon any other school from its own territory. Mr. Pray at once 
demonstrated his peculiar fitness for the work, and his success 
is little short of wonderful, nearly 250 professional students of 
high grade having been gathered from asection of the state that 
had contributed almost nothing to the constituency of any nor- 
mal school previously. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Candidates for grammar school positions, kindergarten posi- 
tions, positions for drawing, wood work, cookery, sewing, 
phonography, and penmanship will be examined in the hall of 
the normal school, corner Dartmouth and Appleton streets, on 
April 17 and 18, at 9 o’clock each day. For circular of infor- 
mation, address Phineas Bates, Mason street, Boston. 


The Congregationalist, March 12, celebrates its eightieth 
birthday by issuing a sixty-four page number. It is the oldest 
religious newspaper in the world, and the best. This number 
is a valuable review of the last eighty years of progress in all 
lines of human endeavor. In enterprise, spirit, vigor, and 
scholarship, the Congregationalist is always admirable. From 
start to finish it is edited with the utmost care, the simplest 
announcement of a news item being edited with as great care as 
its most emphatic denominational utterance. Messrs. Dun- 
ning, Dexter, and Bridgman have earned their success, and 
deserve their editorial fame. 
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who have intelligent views of the workings of supervision. A 
measure to secure such supervision is likely soon to be sub- 
mitted to the legislature. 

Superintendents at present accomplish good, not because of 
any specific powers lodged in their hands by the statutes of the 
commonwealth, but because of the confidence reposed in them 
by their respective school boards. They have practically all 
the power that school boards see fit to entrust them with. They 
should doubtless have more power than the statutes now pre- 
scribe, but the powers of superintendents had better be consid- 
ered apart from the policy of making supervision universal. 

4. Hours of Study. If children of tender age are kept in 
school from nine until four, only short recesses and the noon 
hour out, and are then required to work two or three hours out 
of school in addition, it is wrong. Out of school work, to a 
limited extent, becomes feasible for older grammar school 
pupils, but persistent daily study out of school for two or three 
hours or more is usually considered a high school rather than a 
grammar school duty. High school sessions are generally 
planned to favor such study; they close early in the day to 
make it convenient for the pupils to do home work without un- 
duly taxing themselves. Remedies for abuses such as you de- 
scribe must be largely of a moral nature and locally applied. 

My own experience as a teacher for some thirty years or more 
has led me to believe that many of the hardships of alleged over- 
study by the pupils, that are laid to the school, are due to other 
than school causes, — particularly in the higher grades. Sub- 
jects of study are progressively developed; if all the steps are 
daily taken and mastered, the daily burden is a reasonable one. 
But when important steps are omitted through absence or neg- 
ligence or absorption in other than school matters, the way be- 
comes obscured, the pupil, in spite of native capacity, gets con- 
fused, he struggles with less effectiveness, and duties easily 
borne by others press him to the wall. The school, however, 
cannot pause for him; and the abyss between the school and 
the pupil keeps widening unless desperate measures are taken 
to reduce it. 

Another trouble comes fromthe union of ambition on the one 
hand with slowness of apprehension on the other. Cases of this 
kind merit sympathy and indulgence. A lower grade of attain- 
ment would be almost universally excused by teachers, but the 
pupil’s ambition stands in the way; and so work is pushed fur- 
ther by such a person than good judgment approves. If capacity 
and application are both lacking, the outlook for both pupil and 
school is indeed unpromising. If teachers were numerous 
enough or scholars few enough, a more generous recognition of 
individuality would relieve the situation a little. The measure 
of personal endurance, whether physical or mental, is a variable 
whose value it is most important to know, but exceedingly difti- 
-cult to determine. Parents and teachers should give it due 
heed, and the maturing pupil, especially if a girl, is not without 
responsibility in the matter. I think it would be idle to attempt 
to regulate by law the expenditure either of physical or of men- 
tal energy in school or anywhere else. 

School life is much like the great outer life of the world, after 
all; each has a certain onward movement with which the many 
keep fairly abreast, while the weak, the negligent, and the un- 
fortunate fall more or less behind. ‘The world attitude towards 
those that do not keep up has in it, however, something of in- 
difference, if notof mercilessness. The school attitude towards 
the same class should never be other than one of interest, help- 
fulness, and patience, even though it should often seem an atti- 
tude held in vain. 

5. State Provision of Books. You urge that text-books, if 
made free, should be given outright to the pupils. Books are 
already free to the children of the public schools. As between 
loaning books to the pupils until they become badly soiled and 
worn, and giving them outright to pupils, the latter is to be pre- 
ferred. Many communities are to be censured for their ex- 
cessive economy in such things, — saving money at the expense 
of the pupil’s sensibilities and health. I think there is middle 
ground, however; text-books might be loaned for two or three 
years and then given away before they have reached the clearly 
objectionable stage. A town might easily give a book away 
that it would shrink from condemning to the paper mill. Thus 
it would dispose of its text-books before they reached a stage 
inviting some action from the board of health. Moreover, one 
objection to the free text-book law,— that it prevents the accum- 
mulation of text-books in the family, — would be removed. 

6. Punishment. Your views on this theme I heartily endorse. 
I cannot help associating punishment in school, when it is 
openly relied upon asa policy of management, with some omis- 
sion or defect in the mental and moral makeup of the teacher. 
It is hard to define the royal power that gives one perfect con- 
trol of a school without reliance on the rod or detentions at 
recess and at the close of school. It is a power that exists in 
hundreds, if not inthousands, of cases. Unfortunately, not all 
that teach have it; and so, though many would dispense with 
the machinery of punishment if they could, they feel driven to 
itat times. If permission is given by school boards to punish 
in extreme cases, it should be given either as a concession to 
human infirmity or as alast resort when an angel from heaven 
might fail. Discipline of the schoolroom is at its best when the 
good order comes from the pupil’s mind and heart; and efforts 
to secure the bestdiscipline must be made right there. A sound 
philosophy tells us that to secure good conduct on the part of 
the pupil, there must’somehow be developed in him good ideals 


of conduct; such ideals are not products of the lash or of im- 
prisonment. 

7. Advance in Teachers’ Salaries. Again you strike a sym- 
pathetic chord in my soul. It is true that some teachers receive 
all they merit and more; but the teachers that a community 
ought to have —the teachers that many a community succeeds 
in getting for some ef its schools — are worth much more than 
they receive. The earning power of Massachusetts is $250,000,- 
000 annually more than it would be if the people of Massachu- 
setts were only average earners —that is, if they earned only 
the average wages of the United States; and the excess of our 
earning power, as Dr. Harris has shown, is related with marvel- 
lous closeness to the excess of our educational facilities over 
the average for the nation at large. The destinies of the com- 
monwealth are more vitally linked with the educational growth 
of the 400,000 children in our public schools than with any 
other factors or union of factors that can be conceived; and so 
I plead, as do you, not for better wages regardless of other con- 
ditions, but for the employment of a class of teachers so well 
trained and fitted for their work, that intelligent men shall cry, 
‘‘ Shame,” if their pay is not made commensurate with their 
worth and their service. 

8. Election of Members of the School Committee. Once more 
you are right. No valid reasons can be given why school boards 
should be electéd on state or national partisan lines. Party 
differences are sharply enough defined, party spirit runs high 
enough, the advantages of having public affairs watched by two 
opposing forces are sufficiently great, without running ordinary 
party lines in school elections. The schools are the great har- 
monizing and unifying forces of the state. Democrats and 
Republicans, Protestants and Catholics, the rich and the poor, 
children of all nationalities and conditions, meet there on a 
common platform; and the judicious teacher rules and guides 
them impartially, without fear or favor. The children come to 
know each other; and I have observed that, however far apart 
and antagonistic sincere people may seem to be, mutual acquain- 
tance makes them respect each other more, brings them into 
friendlier relations, and makes it more easily possible for them 
to stand on many a common platform of devotion to the public 
good. The fact that in Cambridge, as in many another commu- 
nity, people do not inquire whether a candidate for the school 
board is a Democrat or a Republican, but only whether he is a 
good and wise man that loves the schools and will work to make 
them better, —this I attribute to a breadth of spirit that is ex- 
ceedingly creditable and ought to be universal. 

One reason for universal supervision is to be found in the 
greater likelihood of getting the best citizens to serve on school 
boards. Men and women who would shrink from the heavy 
burdens of school work, if it all devolved on them, may easily 
be willing to serve as general directive forces if they have a 
competent superintendent to carry out their policies. 

Finally, you ask if there is any way in which citizens can help 
to secure these good things that are deemed desirable for our 
schools. It is all done primarily through toning up our views 
and those of others,— that is, through creating good public 
opinion. You have made a handsome contribution to that 
opinion. TI wish good citizens all over the state would follow 
your example and ‘“ speak out.” Our inevitable differences of 
opinion about details are as nothing beside the great things that 
we agree upon, and for which we should unitedly press,— good 
teachers, well thought out curricula, wise superintendence 
everywhere, work within the bounds of health and strength, 
cleanliness and purity of school conditions, better pay for 
worthy teachers, school committees selected from considerations 
of fitness rather than of politics, and so on to the end of our 
school ideals. I remain, dear sir, yours sincerely, 

Frank A. Hint. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. } 





$100 REWARD. 

I am authorized by Philip G. Peabody, president of the Ney 
England Anti-Vivisection Society, Boston, Mass., to offer the 
above reward for information which shall convict any teach; 
or other person employed in any public school who has at any 
time practiced vivisection in any public school in the state of 
New York. ANNA SARGENT TURNER, 

Secretary New York State Anti- Vivisection Society, 
Saugerties, N. Y. 
FACTS. 

1. It is found that the laws of the state of New York prohibit 
vivisection in schools. 

9, That the New York Anti-Vivisection Society has (and 
does) offered a reward of $100 for information and evidenc 
which will convict any teacher of vivisection. 

3. The American Humane Society of New York has officiall, 
declared its intention to prosecute any teacher who violates thc 
aforesaid law. 

4. That a bill is now under consideration in both houses of 
the New York legislature to more thoroughly guard the morals 
of youth from the evil influences of such spectacles, and to 
severely punish those wh attempt them. 

This unnecessary and demoralizing fad has gone far enough. 
In various localities trouble has resulted from the stealing of 
ats for vivisection, and we believe that the criminal classes 
are already sufficiently numerous, without breeding thieves 
through rewards for cat stealing by schools and colleges. 


Education does not necessarily damage character. C. A. H. 


—— 
THE STRENGTH OF ICE. 

The army rules are that two-inch ice will sustain a man or 
properly spaced infantry; four-inch ice will carry a man on 
horseback, or cavalry, or light guns; six-inch ice, heavy field 
guns, such as eighty-pounders; eight-inch ice, a battery of 
artillery, with carriages and horses, but not over 1,000 pounds 
per square foot on sledges; and ten-inch ice sustains an army 
or an innumerable multitude. On _ fifteen-inch ice, railroad 
tracks are often laid and operated for months.— Engineering 


Mechanics. 
eee 
ADORN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


The New York Independent says :— 

Make your schoolroom pretty. Somewhere I have read, 
‘The influence of the teacher over the scholar is next to the 
parent. The schoolroom, in pleasant association, should be 
next to the home.” Our children have come from all sorts of 
homes and influences. To some beauty and taste are so closely 
connected as to forma part of their being, while others are 
strangers to all such save, perhaps, an occasional glimpse of the 
fairy land. The fine sensibilities shouid be kept untarnished, 
the dormant ones awakened to activity. How is this to be done ? 
Have as nearly as possible the surroundings such that the mind 
may feed upon. Awaken and cultivate a desire to study the new 
and beautiful. Fill the room with that which will have a tend- 
ency to elevate and refine. Children admire pictures. Let them 
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pring some of their own little ones from home, or each con- 

tribute a few pennies, which, put with the teacher’s mite, will 

buy a picture or two. Encourage them to bring flowers, shells, 
yr pretty stones. A glass jar with two or three minnows will 
e quite an ornament. Fill the jar half full, or more, with 
ater, put in a handful of pebbles and sand, also a bit of a 

)ranch or any swamp grass or weed. These will answer fora 
ling place for the fish. Don’t forget to pour out nearly all 
e water every day and put in fresh. 


—-0 





THE SALARIES AND INCOMES OF RULERS. 


“There is certainly one very nice feature about being a poten- 
tate, and that is the income that comes to the occupant of a 
fty place. Besides having all his wants attended to, and a 
irge number of palaces always at his disposal, the emperor of 
ltussia is said to receive $25,000 a day; the sultan of Turkey 
ceives $18,000 a day; the emperor of Austria rejoices in 
=10,000 a day; Emperor William has to get along on $8,000 
rom breakfast to bedtime; Queen Victoria has $35,000 to 
spend every week, and the president of the United States re- 
cives a trifle under a thousand dollars a week, but a great deal 
f free advertising goes with the office.— M/arper’s Young 
People. 


——_ 9—_—— 


LILLIPUTIAN NATIONS. 


Monaco is probably the smallest kingdom in Europe. It has 
in area of only eight square miles, and a permanent population 
f 13,000 people. It boasts a ‘‘ sovereign prince” named 
\lbert, but is more noted for the famous gambling den at Monte 
Carlo than for anything else. Liechstein, between the Tyrol 
and Switzerland, is another tiny European kingdom. Its area 
is sixty-one miles, and its population about 10,000. The state 
wes a tremendous debt of £5,230, but could pay its debts off 
at any time, as its revenue amounts to $55,000 a year. San 
Marino is a tiny republic of thirty-six square miles — about a 
quarter the size of London —up in the hills near Rimini, on the 
cast coast of Italy. The population is 8,000, and most of the 
men are dukes or generals in the army. 

a 
CONCERNING HEARING. 

An inquiry was recently made in London as to the greatest 
listance at which a man’s voice could be heard, leaving, of 
course, the telephone out of consideration. The reply was 
most interesting, and was as follows: Eighteen miles is the 

gest distance on record at which a man’s voice has been 

ard. This occurred in the Grand Canon of the Colorado, 
vhere, one man shouting the name ‘‘ Bob” at one end, his voice 
was plainly heard at the other end, which is eighteen miles 
way. Lieutenant Foster, on Parry’s third arctic expedition, 
found that he could converse with a man across the harbor of 
Port Bowen, a distance of 6,696 feet, or about one mile and a 
quarter; and Sir John Franklin said that he had conversed 
with ease at a distance of more thanamile. Dr. Young records 
that at Gibraltar the human voice has been heard at a distance 
of ten miles. 

Sound has remarkable force in water. Colladon, by experi- 
nents made in the Lake of Geneva, estimated that a bell sub- 
merged in the sea might be heard a distance of more than sixty 

iiles. Franklin says that he heard the striking together of two 
stones in the water half a mile away. Over water or a surface 
if ice sound is propagated with great clearness and strength. 
lor. Hutton relates that on a quiet part of the Thames, near Chel- 
sea, he could hear a person read distinctly at the distance of 140 

et, while on the land the same could be heard at only seventy- 
six feet. Professor Tyndall, when on Mont Blanc, found the 
port of a pistol-shot no louder than the pop of a champagne- 

ttle. Persons in a balloon can hear voices from the earth a 

ng time after they themselves are inaudible to people below. 

Harper's Round Table. 


——O 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


-Did Abraham Lincoln ever entertain the idea of remuner- 
ig the South for their slaves? If so, when, and under what 
rcumstanees ? H.. i. Mi 
\ccording to Nicolay and Hay, on the 6th of March, 1862, 
Lineoln sent to the senate and house of representatives a 
cial message recommending the adoption of the following 
t resolution :— 
Resolved, That the United States ought to cooperate with 
state which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giv- 
: to such state pecuniary aid, to be used by such state, in its 
retion, to compensate for the inconvenience, public and pri 
te, produced by such change of system. 
his joint resolution was introduced to congress by Roscoe 
sling of New York, passed both house and senate, and re- 
ed the president’s signature on the 10th of April, 1862. By 
nitiative and influence. Mr. Lincoln committed the execu- 
and legislative departments of the government to the policy 
mpensated emancipation. That is, asa means of ending 
Mr. Lincoln had been willing to entertain some plan of 
ial compensated emancipation and colonization up to the 


of the final ** Edict of Freedom” on January 1, 1868. 


\ Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
ichers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 101 
litorium Building, Chicago, Il. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Goostizx. By M. Carrie Hyde. 

Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 

The story is that of two bright little German boys, brothers, 
who came to America to fight life’s battle. How well they suc- 
ceeded must not be stated here. It belongs to the class of 
pure, sweet, and wholesome books for children. 


Boston: Roberts 





A Snort History or Greece. By W. S. Robin- 
son. New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 392 pp. 

This is a treasure. Any teacher who spends ten minutes in 
its pages will be sure to wish it for every pupil, and any high 
school or academy student will revel in the brief, crisp, enjoy- 
able way in which every important fact in Greek history is 
given. The author has reduced the bulk without eliminating 
anything important or interesting. It is not a condensation, 
but a rewriting, and it gains in spirit and life, while adapting it 
to the younger students of the ancient classics. 





Heinricn Srmpen’s Der LiInpENBAUM. 
Dr. Ernst Richard. 

ADELBERT Strirrer’s Das HeEIDEDORF. 
Max Lentz. 

SempeEL’s Dirk Monart. Edited by R. Arrowsmith. 
New York: American Book Company. Price, 25 cents each. 
These are three handy little volumes, containing noted pro- 

ductions by late German authors. The books are printed in 

large, clear type, and neatly bound in thin boards. Each has a 

suitable biographical and critical introduction. They are of 

special interest to students and teachers of German, since they 
will be found helpful to those who wish to study the literature 
of the language. 


{dited by 
Edited by 


ZooLoGgy FOR THE Higu Scuoon AND ACADEMY. 
By Margaretta Burnett. Cincinnati, New York: American 
Book Company. 216 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This book is focussed to arouse an interest in the animal 
studied; to train to the habit of scientific observation of all 
animal life, and inspire a just appreciation of the marvelous 
adaptation of all life to a place and purpose. The book was 
born out of the school work of a biologist, is written for the 
schoolroom ; its scope is ample, the detail sufficient, the analy- 
sis clear and comprehensive. 


A Lireurenant At Eragutreen. The Blue and the 
Gray on Land Series. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 483 pp. In blue and gray cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

Oliver Optic is one of the few men who has written steadily 
along one line for half a century, with no perceptible loss in 
style or power. The Blue and Gray on Land Series is one of 
the happy hits of this decade. The title page names twenty- 
five series he has written, and adds a large number of et 
ceteras. This story of the civil war lets one into many phases 
of army life, of which our youth never weary. 





Hoitmes’ AvrocraT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE, 
with ACCOMPANYING Papers. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., 4 Park street. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

This number, 81 (triple number), of the Riverside Literature 
Series contains a biographical sketch of the author, preface, 
the Autocrat’s autobiography, text, and full index. We wel- 
come the volume as the leading contribution to this matchless 
series of classics. The ‘‘ Autocrat” is the first of that inimitable 
Breakfast Table Series that made a new contribution to the 
‘“forms of literary art.” The group contains the best of all 
the author wrote. Every page of the ‘‘ Autocrat” is full of 
poetic instinct, and stamped by the genius of the writer, while 
the tinge of romance interwoven in the conversations is just 
enough to complete the charm. The inexhaustible stream of 
wit, wise reflection, tenderness, and human sympathy that flows 
through the work cannot be described. It must be read 
and felt. 


PuysioLocy Practicums. With thirty figures. By 
3urt G. Wilder. Published by the author at Ithaca, N. Y. 
These practicums present explicit directions for examining 
portions of the cat, and the heart, eye, and brain of the sheep, 
as an aid in the study of elementary physiology. Professor 
Wilder of Cornellis one of the most skillful of our laboratory 
physiologists, and these directions are the outgrowth of most 
careful use. They were written upon cloth sheets and sus- 
pended before the class before they were printed in type. They 
are as clear as crystal, masterly productions from the stand- 
point of explanation of what to do, when and how to do it. The 
thirty figures are large, presenting every important part with 
great distinctness, omitting all non-essentials. Practically noth- 
ing is left to be desired by any teacher who purposes to dissect 
the cat or the essential organs of the sheep for school purposes. 


Skywarp ANnp Back. By Lucy A. Robinson. Min- 
neapolis : School Education Co, Cloth. 101 pp. 

The author of this admirable reader is one of the St. Paul 
teachers, who has developed out of her daily life with little 
people these reading lessons for the last half of the first year 
or the first half of the second. It is a nature reader, with all 
the fairy flavor that the little people need. The order of les- 
sons is every way helpful, and no pretense is made to codrdinate 
the subjects, but they flow from one into the other gracefully. 
They are: The sphere, sky, sun, air, clouds, moon, water, 
raindrops, Jack Frost, snow, sunset, wind, the spruce tree, 
sliding, skating, the sparrows, fishes, ice-palace, ice rivers, ice- 
bergs, buds, bluejay, ete. Would that more teachers would 
give us books like this for children to read, and about which 
they will think as they read. 

L’ALLecro, In Penseroso, Comus, AND LycrpDAs. 
By John Milton. Longmans’ English Classics. Edited by 
William P. Treat. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
With full notes, introduction, bibliographies, ete. Cloth. 
181 pp. 

One of the best signs of the times is the well-nigh universal 
demand for the best texts, best notes and helps to the study of 
the masterpieces of English. Messrs. Longmans and Green 
have been exceptionally fortunate in their editions, in which 
the suggestions to the teachers are clear and valuable, the aids 
to texts and examinations and the introductions being practical 
and scholarly 


PuiLosopny or EnGuisn Lirerature. By Green- 
ough White. Boston: Ginn & Co. 266 pp. Price, $1.10. 
Most works on English literature are entirely biographical or 

critical; this is philosophical. Without pretending to be a 
treatise or a masterpiece, it is a study of the philosophical 
thread running in and out among the classic writers of English 
during the Middle Ages. This is a phase of the subject sure 
to receive much more attention in the future than it has in 
the past. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, publish “Le Nabob,’” by Al- 
phonse Daudet, edited by Benjamin W. Wells of the Univer- 
sity of the South. 


Ler & Sueparp, Boston, issue in dainty form the 
“* Boston Charades,” by Herbert Ingalls, in which 116 charades 
In verse are presented. ($1.00.) 


C. W. Barpeen, Syracuse, publishes “ Whateley’s 
German Declensions,” made easy for beginners, which is de- 
signed to assist the pupil over that ‘‘ bridge of sighs,” the Ger- 
man declensions. 


A. D. F. Ranpotren & Co., New York, publish a 
little two and one-half inch-square, white-dressed pocket his- 
tory of the presidents of the United States, by Thomas Rand, 
for which they charge 25 cents. ? 


THe Penn Purntisuinc Company issues No. 23 of 
‘** Shoémaker’s Best Selections,” compiled by Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker (cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents), in which are 
grouped a large number of popular readings and recitations. 


Messrs. Leacn, Suewenn, & SANBORN, in their 
Students’ Series of Latin Classics, edited by Ernest Mondell 
Pease and Harry Thurston Peck, issue‘*The Lives of Cor- 
nelius Nepos,” edited by Isaac Flagg, University of California, 
with an article on the ‘* Rapid Reading of Latin and the Art of 
Translation.” Cloth. 238 pp. 


Tue Hussnarp Pusiisntna Company of Phila- 
delphia are soon to issue a book of 500 pages (price, $2.00) on 
‘* Turkey and the Armenian Atrocities,” by Rev. Edwin Munsell 
Bliss and others, with an introduction by Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard. It will be a graphic and thrilling history of Turkey and 
a description of the Armenians, and outlines the events that 
have led up to the terrible massacres that have occurred. 


THERE will shortly be issued by the University 
Corresponding College Press part I. of ‘“* Tutorial Chemistry,” 
by G. H. Bailey, D.Se., London, Ph.D., Heidelberg. This 
book will be thoroughly abreast of recent additions to chemical 
knowledge, and is designed by an experienced teacher for 
practical teaching. Great care has been bestowed upon the 
diagrams. 


A Precepror’s Mecnanics, by F. Rosenpere, 
M. A., will shortly be issued from the University Correspond- 
ence College Press —W. B. Clive, 65 Fifth avenue, New York. 
This book is more especially designed for the examinations of 
the college of preceptors, London; but is also suitable for ele- 
mentary work in high schools. 

The same publisher also announces ‘* The Text-book of Al- 
gebra (intermediate course), by William Briggs, M. A., LL.B., 
F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, D.Se., F.R.S., based on the alge- 
bra of Radhakrishnan, a book which, while designed particu- 
larly for the intermediate examinations of the University of 
London, will be found eminently suitable for the higher forms 
of schools. 


THe Pusrisner’s CrrcuLtar says that the number 
of publications issued in 1895 is only thirty-one more than the 
total output for 1894. Works of fiction show a slight decline 
from the prodigious record for 1894, which, including new 
editions, furnish the reader of imaginative literature with about 
six fresh books for every week day of the ‘year. The last year 
exceeded its predecessor, mainly in the lines of works on his- 
tory, biography, and poetry, which last recorded a gain of 
almost fifty per cent. Medicine and surgery also showed a 
remarkable increase. The figures for educational works, in- 
cluding classical and philological books, are: for 1894, 615 new 
works and 127 new editions ; for 1895, 660 and 111, respectively. 
The total figures are, 6,435 for 1894, and 6,516 for 1895. 

THE celebration of the 800th anniversary of the 
birth. of Comenius has given great impetus to his fame. A 
man who could decline the presidency of Harvard college, who 
was invited by parliament to visit England and remodel her 
schools, and whose advice was sought by several continental 
powers, is entitled to a hearing, even in these days. ‘Thus far, 
his ‘* School of Infancy,” which is, in some respects, his great- 
est book, and is, at least, the most practical and modern in 
spirit, has been but little known. In it he advocates sense- 
training, anticipates modern child study and the kindergarten, 
champions nature study and naturalness in method, and de- 
clares that education is a universal right, that knowledge should 
be fitted to action, and that the schoo? should prepare for life. 
The genial Quick says of it: ‘** The School of Infancy’ has not 
had anything like the circulation it deserves.’’ This is due 
largely to a lack of an adequate translation —a defect soon to 
be remedied by Mr. Will S. Montoe, than whom there is none 
more competent. The book will contain a portrait of Comenius, 
an introduction, notes, and bibliography, and is to be published 
at once by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


—_oO—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GRAPHIC ARITHMETIC—CHARTS I. AND IT. By Harry D. Ellis. Lon 
don: George Philip & Son. 

ANALYTIC QUESTIONS ON THE ART OF SHAKESPEARE—HAMLET. By 
L. A. Sherman. Price, 15 cents. Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller. 

A HistoRY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Fred Lewis Pattee. 
sjoston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

PAUL HEYSE’S L’ANABBIATA. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Mary A. Frost. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

STUDIES IN EDUCATION —ScIENCE, ART, AND History. By B. A. 
Hinsdale.——INDUCTIVE GERMAN MretTHOD (Book L.). By M..J. Martin. 
sjoston: Werner School Book Company. 

OLD STORIES OF THE EAstT. By James Baldwin. Price, 45 cents. 
SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP—VERTICAL Epirion (Seven Nos.). Price, 
6 cents each.——SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Price, 25 cents.——SoutuH- 
EY’s LIFE OF NELSOY. Price, 40 cents.——AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By W. M. Baskerville and J. N. Sewell. Price, 90 cents.- HOHER 
ALSDIE KincHue., By Wilhelmine von Hillern. Edited by F. A. Dauer. 
Price, 25 cents.—-GERMANIA TEXTS (Nos. 5, 6,7, 8,9). Edited by A 
W. Spanhoofd. Price, 10 cents each New York: American Book 
Company 

THE MAN WHo BrcoaAmMe A SAVAGE. By William T. Hornaday 
Price, $1.50. Butfalo: The Peter Paul Book Company 
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Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate t'e headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.”’ 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 26-28: Southeastern Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

March 27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, Danville, Ill. 

April 30—May 1, 2: Northwestern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Cherokee, Ia. 

April 1-3: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fremont, Neb. 

April 2: Central Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Hastings, Neb. 

April 2-4: Indiana Southern Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, Ind. 

April 2-4: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

April 2-4: Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Marion, Ind. 

April 3-4: Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison, Wis. 

April 7-9: Ontario Educational 
Toronto, Ont. 

April 24-25: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa, Ill. 

April 80-May 2: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 29: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl, Albany, N. Y. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Rev. Dr. J. L. Jenkins of Portland recently 
gave an interesting and instructive lecture on 
the value of education, which was printed in full 
in the Evening Exapress of that city. The fam- 
ily is the first school, and all its members are 
pupils. Children teach their parents as much 
as parents teach the children. The school can 
do much, but not everything, for the children. 

The Penobscot Association, which is one of 
the most enthusiastic and progressive teachers’ 
organizations, has fixed the date of its spring 
méeting for May 8 and 9, and the place will be 
Old Town. 

Mr. F. W. Flood of Ellsworth Falls and Miss 
Ciara Rogers of Hampden have resigned their 
positions in Hampden Academy. 

The second annual reunion and banquet of 
the Bucksport Seminary Association will be 
held at the Parker house, Boston, on Thursday, 
March 26. 

Miss Emma Louise Sparks, daughter of Rev. 
J. W. Sparks of Waterville, a student at St. 
Agnes school in Albany, N. Y., was recently a 
successful competitor for a prize of a valuable 
piano. 

There is talk in Bangor of awarding the class 
parts for the next graduation at the high school, 
not according to rank, but by some sort of com- 
petition in essay writing, so that the brightest 
essays shall be read. 

Saco is talking of a woman on the school 
board. 

About fifty 


Association, 





Colby graduates have formed 





an alumni association in New York, with Frank 
ii. Hanson, ’83, president, and F. Stevens, ’89,| 
secretary and treasurer. 
The prize offered by Hon. Henry Lord of 
Bangor to the senior class of the state college 
for excellence in debate was awarded to E. E. 
Gibbs. 
HAMPSHIRE. 


The Teachers’ Institute held a meeting 
at the Freewill Baptist church, Manchester, 
March 12 and 13. An interesting programme 
was arranged. Among the speakers were: 
State Superintendent Gowing, Superintendent 
Monroe from California, Superintendent Balliet 
from Springfield, and Professor A. C. Boyden 
from Bridgewater. 

About forty of the Dartmouth alumni of 
Manchester met March 5, with President W. J. 
Tucker as their guest, and organized a new 
association. EE. M. Topliff was chosen presi- 
dent; W. M. Parker, vice-president; and A. H. 
Hale, secretary. President Tucker made an 
address. The president is an honored and 
welcome guest wherever the alumni of old 
Dartmouth meet, and he is usually there. 


NEW 


VERMONT. 


The Vermont Methodist Seminary at Mont- 
pelier is reported as in a prosperous condition. 
The Boston association of alumni represent 
150 members strong, but the association spirit 
has been on the wane the past year. To 
awaken new enthusiasm its officers announced 
a reunion at the United States hotel, which was 
held March 8, as a funeral ceremony over a 
living corpse. This novel programme worked 
well, and a rousing meeting was held. Presi- 
dent F. E. H. Gary was in the chair, and acted 
as toastmaster. ‘The association entertained as 
its guests Rev. Dr. Edgar M. Smith, presi- 
dent of the seminary, and Rev. H. A. Spencer, 
pastor of the Montpelier Methodist church. 
The list of toasts included, in addition to 
speeches from the guests, ‘‘ The Seminary in 
Other Days,” A. W. Edson; eulogy, Rev. 
Luther Freeman; prophecy, A. H. Powers, 
M. D.; poem, ‘‘ Modern Grimes,” Mrs. M. W. 
Macomber. ‘The social part of the programme 
was a pronounced success. 

The following are the officers of the Vermont 
Teachers’ Association: S. J. Blanpied, presi- 
dent; C. H. Richardson, secretary; C. C. 
Davis, treasurer; C. H. Morrill, E. H. White- 
hill, W. P. Kelley, executive committee. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The New England Conference of Educational 
Workers, Bureau of Music, held a meeting in 
the hall of the English high school, Boston, 
Saturday, 7th inst. Professor S. Benton Whit- 
ney delivered an address, illustrated by members 
of the boy choir. Professor S. W. Cole, super- 
visor of music in Brookline and Dedham, also 
spoke. 

The English high school, Somerville, has 
arranged an ideal lunch counter, with soups, 
cocoa, milk, sandwiches, and other well-pre- 
pared wholesome foods, which are sold to 
pupils at a mere trifle. 

The Worcester school board has placed upon 
the list for supplementary reading some thirty 
books of a literary, historic, and nature science 
character. The committee has also authorized 
the purchase of many excellent works of refer- 
ence and of literature for the high school. 

The class of 98 of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute planned their ‘‘ half-way-through” sup- 
per for the evening of March 5, and elected 
Classmate H. C. Smith toastmaster. He was 
kidnapped in Worcester, and imprisoned in 
Southbridge. He stole the march on his kid- 
nappers by sending atelegram, through a porter, 
to his friends in Worcester. An officer was 
sent, and Smith was rescued and taken to Boston 
in time to officiate at the supper, though a trifle 
late, the next morning, when they adjourned. 

Worcester paid the expenses of her superin- 
tendent, Charles F. Carroll, for attendance 
upon the superintendents’ meeting at Jackson- 
ville. 

Dr. E. B. Delabarre, professor of psychology 
at Brown, has been appointed successor to Dr. 
Miinsterberg as director of the psychological 
laboratory at Harvard for 1896-97, and has ac- 
cepted the appointment. He will not, however, 
be obliged to give up his work at Brown.  Pro- 
fessor Delabarre has placed Brown at the front 
in modern psychology. 

Springfield has been having her greatest 
educational excitement —in good temper — of 
recent years over the location of her new high 
school, over the question of having one or two 
of these schools, and over the size of the one. 
if there is to be but one. 

Professor A. E. Dolbeare of Tufts College 
has been called upon to go to London and tes- 
tify as an expert in a famous lawsuit there. 
In all lands he is one of the best known college 
men of America. 

The Worcester board is considering the ad- 
visability of putting cooking and sewing into 
the high school. 

The Agassiz chapter of the Agassiz Society 
for the Advancement of Science, Boston, has 


| Cambridge 


makes upon his time and thought, 
and is accepted by the institution, though reluc- 
tantly, because its own prosperity and equip- 
ment makes his attention less necessary. 

The Lawrence scientific school has just pub- 
lished a catalogue of graduates of the school 
since 1851. It is the first list of the graduates 
ever published. The list contains 525 names. 

The fifth annual reunion of the Dartmouth 
College Alumni Association of Western Massa- 
chusetts was held in the Lincoln house March 
6, and was attended by thirty-five graduates. 
The oldest graduate present was A. I. Merriam 
of Templeton, of the class of 1840. Among 
others present were: Dr. William J. Lucker, 
president of the college ; ex-Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor William H. Haile of Springfield, Judge 
John Hopkins of Millbury, Judge Mellen 
Chamberlain of Boston, and A. W. Edson of 
Worcester, agent of the state board of educa- 
tion. The following officers were elected: 
President, Judge C. C. Conant, 757, of Gréen- 
field; first vice-president, J. G. Edgerly, 767, 
of Fitchburg; second vice-president, Dr. Levi 
L. Conant, ’79, of Worcester; secretary, A. W. 
Edson, ’78, of Worcester; treasurer, G. S. 
Blakely, ’88, of Worcester ; executive commit- 
tee, G. H. Danforth, ’80; O. W. Phelps, ’73; 
E. A. Murdock, ’77; H. H. Fulsom, 92; J.J. 
Buck, ’89. 

Hon. E. J. Phelps has accepted an invitation 
from President Gates to speak before the col- 
lege on the Monroe doctrine. 

The seniors of Amherst College have peti- 
tioned the faculty to substitute an address by 
some prominent orator for the eight orations 
usually delivered by the eight best scholars in 
the class at Commencement. 

G. P. Wardner, LL.D., has been appointed 
at the law school, Boston University, as in- 
structor and lecturer in evidence, to take the 
place of the late Joseph R. Smith of Newton. 

The annual banquet of the Williams Alumni 
Association of Chicago was held February 18. 
The twelfth annual meeting and banquet of the 
Pennsylvania Williams Alumni Association was 
held February 21 in Philadelphia. Dr. Lafavour, 
83, represented the college. At the business 
meeting, Edward L. Perkins, 63, was elected 
as president. The New England Association 
met at the Parker house February 27. Mr. 
Daniel Mariam of Worcester presided. Mr. 
James W. Barker was elected president for 
next year. 

Phillips Andover Alumni met in biennial re- 
union at Hotel Vendome February 26, in large 
numbers, including the present senior class. 
Rev. E. G. Porter of Ashmont presided. 
Among the after-dinner speakers were Prin- 
cipal Bancroft, Lieutenant-Governor Walcott, 
Mayor Quincy, and Professors Harris and 
Churchill. Among the pleasant features of the 
occasion was the presentation to the academy of 
the portraits of President Kirkland of Harvard 
(a graduate of 1785) and Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (a graduate of 1825). 

It is reported that the Harvard faculty have 
voted, as an informal expression of opinion, 
to reduce the collegiate course from four years 
to three. The vote stood 50 in favor, and 35 
against the change. President Eliot remarked, 
in reference to this vote, ‘‘ No conclusion seems 
to be even in sight.””. The plan must secure 
the approval of the board of overseers and cor- 
poration before it becomes a law. The plan 
most favorably considered is to reduce the 
number of courses for a B. A. and increase the 
standard of excellence required in each. In 
reference to this proposed plan, an exchange 
paper remarks : ‘‘ There is already in this coun- 
try an idea that a young man may be railroaded 
through his course of study from the kinder- 
garten to the university with great profit to him- 
self and to the community. And so we hear 
much talk of ‘‘ saving time’ —in the primary 
schools, in the grammar schools, in the high 
schools, and now in the college. All such ac- 
tion is calculated to impress the public with the 
idea that the modern road to learning is an air 
line, rock-ballasted steel-rail, double-tracked 
affair, over which limited expresses may run to 
beat the record. That there are danger signals 
all along the line does not appear to have en- 
tered his head.” 

x William M. Twitchell, sophomore in Amherst 
ollege, recently died at the Roosevelt hospital 
in New York. His disease was appendicitis. 
He was ason of Rev. E. W. Twitchell of Middle- 
port, N.Y. He held a high position in his 
class as a man and scholar. 

__ Mrs. Josiah Fiske of New York has given 
$5,000 to Radcliffe College in honor of her late 
husband, a former resident of Cambridge. 


( Continued on page 1.) 
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secured two permanent rooms in St. Botolph 
studio annex, Harcourt street, where it has| 
good laboratory facilities. 

Hereafter the Radcliffe girls will be admitted 
to good and regular standing in the Harvard | 
Teachers’ Association. 

The resignation of Arthur Gilman as regent 





of Radcliffe is necessitated by the increased 
demands which his own successful school in| 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 
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The Supply at Saint 
Agatha’s. 


STUART 


By Exvizaneru PHELPS, author of 
‘+A Singular Life,” ‘* The Gates Ajar,” ete. 
Printed on deckle-edge paper of high quality, 
and artistically bound in cloth with a distinct. 
ive cover design by Mrs. Whitman. Wit) 
Illustrations. Square 12mo, gilt top, $1.00, 
This is one of the strongest, most suggestive, most 

illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps has wry 

ten. The setting of the story is vigorous and sk 
ful, the narrative is engrossingly interestin nd 
the revelation of the “Supply” at once startles an 
uplifts. The book is every way artistic and is adn 
rable for an Easter gift. 


Kokoro: Hints and Echoes 
of the Japanese Inner Life. 


By Larcapio Hearn, author of * Glimpses of 

Unfamiliar Japan,” ‘* Out of the East,” et 

A noticeably beautiful book. 16mo, gilt top 

$1.25. 

This book, by a very keen observer and brilliant 
writer, deals largely with tendencies and traits illus 
trated, if not developed, by the war between Japan 
and China; and it 1s thus a valuable contri! 
toward a just appreciation of the Japan of to-day 


The Life of Thomas Hutch- 
inson, 


Last Royal Governor of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. By James K. Hosmer, author 
of ‘‘ Young Sir Henry Vane,” and *‘ Samuel 
Adams” in the American Statesmen Series. 
With a Portrait of Hutchinson, a View of |} 
Boston Home, and a Facsimile Letter.  Svo, 
gilt top, $4.00. 


ition 


Seant justice has hitherto been done to Hutchin 
son’s sterling qualities, because he was a Loyalist 
Dr. Hosmer’s book is written with admirable fairness 
and from full information; it adds materially t« 
knowledge of the Revolutionary era, and restores 
Governor Hutchinson to his rightful place as a « 
ble magistrate and a noble man. 


Joan of Arc. 


By Francis C. Lowey. Large crown 8vo. gilt 
top, bound in handsome library style, $2.00. 
A book comprising the fruits of deep, impartial 
study of the unique career of the Maid of Orleans 
Mr. Lowell’s review of the trial gains great value 
from his experience as a lawyer, and the whole book 
possesses great value and interest. 


Bayard Taylor. 


In the series of American Men of Letters. By 
Aubert H. Smyru. With a Portrait. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

This is a careful, appreciative, sympathetic account 
of the literary career of Bayard Taylor, whose large 
and diversified achievements entitle him to a highly 
honorable place in the ranks of American writers 


In New England Fields and 
Woods. 


By Rowtanp E. Ropinson, author of ** Ver- 
mont”’ inthe American Commonwealth Series, 
and ** Danvis Folks.” 16mo, $1.25. 

A charming book, showing minute observation and 
genuine loveof nature. It discusses special aspects 
of out-door life with an intelligence/ and spirit like 
those of Thoreau, Burroughs, and Torrey. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition 
for 1896, carefully revised to date, both the 
text and maps. A compact Itinerary of tl 
British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany 
and the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, 
and Italy. With Maps, Street Plans, Com- 
parative Money Tables, Calendar of Fesiivals 
and Fairs, and a List of the most fan 
Pictures in Churches and Galleries. 161 
roan, flexible, 81.50, nef. 

This guide-book covers the portions of Fut 
commonly visited by vacation tourists. It has g1 
steadily in popular favor, as it has been test« 
proved to contain just the information that t 
desire, and to be thoroughly reliable, 


Sold hy Booksellers. S¢ nt, postpaid, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston 
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(Continued from page 200.] 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Some years ago, Mrs. Geneva Cooley Tice. 
lirector of art in Pawtucket, formed the pupil 
teachers of the city training school into a class 
for the study of the history of art. The class 
maintained its existence after nearly all its 
embers had become teachers, and chose for 

name ‘**The Tice Research Art Club.’ 
Having settled upon certain positive ideas in 
gard to artin education, and especially as to 
kind of decoration best adapted for school- 
ms, the club decided to decorate a school- 
room as they thought it should be done, regard- 
sof expense. The lowest primary room of 
the Church Hill school was chosen, chiefly be- 
cause of its large size and its central location. 
The walls were tinted, the seats and desks 
vere replaced by kindergarten chairs and 
tables, the windows were tastefully deco- 
rated, a fine collection of pictures and casts 
was put upon the walls, and plants and flowers 
ipon the desk. On the evening of February 
Is, the club gave a reception, which was at- 
nded by several hundred people. The works 
if art were formally presented to the school! 
department, and a fine address on ‘ Art in the 
Public Schools” was delivered by Henry T. 
Bailey, state supervisor of drawing in Massa- 
isetts. The opinion seemed universal that 
the ideas of the club were based on right prin- 
ciples and rightly applied, and that this will be 

e beginning of a far-reaching movement, and 
ine not to be confined to Pawtucket. Those 

terested in this particular educational ques- 

m would enjoy a visit to this schoolroom, 
which is very near the Pawtucket railway 
station. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Dr. B. G. Northrop, so long state superin- 
tendent, has recently been ona visit to Japan, 
where he was most cordially received. It is 
twenty-five years since he went to that land in| 
the interest of education, and did much toward | 
the establishment of the system. On his recent | 
visit he lectured thirty-eight times in three! 
months. One issue of Zhe Sun, the Japanese | 
monthly of Tokio, devotes nearly half of its 
English space to Dr. Northrop’s visit. He was 
banqueted right royally upon his departure. 

The total enumeration of school children in 
Connecticut is 174,529, an increase over 1895! 
f 3.940 children, and the total amount to be| 
paid by the state is $392,690,— $8,865 more | 
than last year. The enumeration of children} 
n the cities of the state is as follows: Hartford, 
12,175; New Haven, 20,940; Ansonia, 2,725; 
Derby, 1,581; Meriden, 6,309; Waterbury, | 
10.027; New London, 2,918; Norwich, “valle 

! 
| 





Bridgeport, 13,629; Danbury, 4,619; Norwalk, 
1.2953; Stamford, 4,071; Putnam, 1,517; Willi- 
mantie, 1,964; Rockville, 1.918: Middletown, 
2.469, 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University | 
vave two interesting lectures (March 6 and 7) | 
it Stamford, under the auspices of the teachers | 
if the public schools. The subjects were 

The New Psychology” and ‘ Later Results | 

Child Study, and Their Application to| 
leaching.” 

Rev. William G. Jenkins, a teacher at the 
School for the Deaf, died recently of pneu-| 
monia at his home. 

\ scrimmage on the campus at Wesleyan 
University, on Washington’s Birthday, between | 

sophomores and the freshmen (the girls | 
‘ining in the affray), adds another to the col- 

rows so often reported. The celebration 
lasted twenty-four hours, from midnight. The | 
freshmen determined to fire the cannon and| 
the sophomores to preventit. ,‘‘ The sophs cap-| 
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| tured and carried the stand rod of the cannon 
down and dumped it into the river, but, as the ice 
was thick, it did not break through, and it was 
found and brought up again by the freshmen. 
lhey fired peal after peal, and, finally, tiring of 
that, went down and fired it in front of the girls’ 
dormitory, shattering many panes of glass. 
The freshmen and sophomore girls had a little 
contest here, one wishing to recognize it by 
lighting up, and the other refusing. The sophs 
were triumphant, as they had disabled all the 
freshmen’s lamps and broke the chimneys. A 
little later in the day the girls held a mock 
trial of the detested professors. They burned 
in effigy two of the tutors, and made a bonfire 
of their geometries and trigonometries. They 
danced a war dance around the burning pile, 
and sang songs against the professor of mathe- 
matics. This evening, the festivities of the 
day closed with a banquet at the gymnasium. 
Some 400 graduates sat down to the feast.” 
(Query? Are these college girls in training 
for the elective franchise? If so, will they be 
likely to purify our political atmosphere ? 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


The board of education in New York city has 
asked the legislature for an appropriation of 
$9,000,000 for new schools. There is a great 
lack of school accommodations. It is stated 
that 50,000 children of school age do not attend 
school, largely because they cannot, for lack of 
room, and many of the schoolrooms now used 
are unfit to be occupied. The well-to-do, in- 
telligent parents refuse to send their children 
to the public schools, they say, ‘*‘ because these 
schools are ill-managed, out of date, and in- 
efficient.”’ If this is true, it would be a wiser 
course for these parents to use their influence 
to elevate these schools, until they are worthy 
of their patronage. The American public 
schools are of vital importance to the American 
people, {nd should be sustained by all Ameri- 
can citizens. 

It is proposed to remove Union College to 
Albany. A majority of the trustees favor it, 


of the project has decided to present to the 
legislature a bill calling for the bonding of the 
city for $1,000,000 for the purpose. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The notice of the Round Table meeting, to 
pe held March 26, 27, and 28, should read at 
Wheeling, not Whiting, as announced in the 
JOURNAL. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The ceremony of breaking ground for the 
first building of the American University, the 
hall of history, brought out March 9 a distin- 
guished company of participants. Addresses 
were delivered by Bishop John F. Hurst, chan- 
cellor of the university; Postmaster-General 
Wilson, Senators Nelson of Minnesota and 
Thurston of Nebraska, and President Whitman 
of the Columbia University. By the time the 
hall of history will have been completed, it is 
expected that others in the group of buildings 
already planned will be under way, and that 
arrangements will be made to receive students. 

President Cleveland had vetoed a bill per- 
mitting the leasing of school lands in Arizona. 
On receiving the veto message, the house, by a 
vote of 200 to 38, passed the bill over the presi- 
dent’s veto. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


I lhirteenth Annual Session will open at Lexi 


Mr. Holt’s new and improved Normal Course in Music (published by the Author), which illustrates and 
ut his recently perfected methods of teaching, will be used with other works. Most wonderful 
re now obtained by this new system of teac 
siring to perfect themselves in the art of reading music at sight. 
for circulars. Address MRS. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, LEXINGTON, MASs. 
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ngton, Mass., July 14th, and close July 31st, 1896. 


hing. This school furnishes special advantages for 
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FOREIGN. 


Rev. Charles D. Tenney, who is to be the} 
president of the new Chinese University at 
Tien-Tsin, China, is an American, and a gradu- | 
ate of Dartmouth and Oberlin. He has been al The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Ontario 
missionary in China since 1882. The projectors | Educational Association will be held in Tor- 
of the university say that it is to be conducted | onto, April 7, 8, and 9. An interesting pro- 
on broad lines, with special courses in civil and | gramme has been published, and a large, enthu- 
electrical engineering, mining and law, and Mr.jsiastic, and profitable meeting is anticipated. 
Tenney is to have full power in the choice of| Alfred Baker, M. A., is president, and Mr. 
instructors and in matters of discipline. Robert W. Doan is secretary. Attorney-Gen- 

Mme. Jules Favre, widow of the French|eral Sifton’s motion protesting against Fed- 
statesman who in 1871 declared that France! eral interference in Manitoba school matters 
would not yield an inch of her territory, re-| has passed in the legislature by a vote of 31 to 
cently died at Sevres. For the past twenty|7. Major Mulvey announced his willingness to 


years she had been at the head of the normal | go to war against the Dominion, if necessary. 


training school for women in that town, and has 
been very successful as a teacher and execu- 
tive. 





CANADA. 
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New and Timely Books. 


Payne’s 100 Lessons in Nature Around My School. 
The most successful book on this subject for teachers. Here are two quotations from recent reviews: 
“ We question if any more serviceable book on nature study for 
elementary schools can be found. It is just what every teacher of 
a primary or grammar school, graded or ungraded, will need.” 
‘Nature study is surely coming into every school and every 
rrade, Teachers who wish to prepare for it will find Mr. Payne’s 
00k just the thing.” 
Principals and Superintendents should see that all teachers are provided with it. Price, $1.00. Asam- 
ple copy to any teacher, 90 cents. Special rate in quantities. 


> 
Arbor Day Program for 1896. 
Recitations, Declamations, Songs, Readings. 24 pages. Sample copy, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen; 25 
copies for $2.00; $6.00 per 100. Order your programs early. 


, 
The Floral Album. 
For Plant Analysis, Description, and Drawing. Arranged for beginners in Plant Study by E, C. SHER- 
MAN. Teachers in primary and grammar grades and in ungraded schools can do successful work by the 
use of this book. Sample copy, 15 cents; a liberal discount in quantities for class use. 


Authors’ Birthdays, No. 1. 
Contains 25 separate Programs for observing the birthdays or memorial days of Longfellow, Bryant, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Shakespeare, Burns, Dickens. Illustrated with portraits. Teach literature in this 


attractive way. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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The successfu: farmer has 
learned by experience that 
some grains require far differ- 


ent soil than others. He 
knows that a great deal de- 
pends on right planting at the 
right time. No use complain- 


ing in summer that a mistake 
was made ins, ting. Decide 
before seed-time. The best 


time to treat coughs and colds 
is before the seeds or germs, 
of consumption have begun 
their destructive work. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, promptly cures lung 
and throat troubles. Do not 
neglect your cold. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 
medi ion for twenty years. (Ask your doctor.) 
This is because it is always pa/atable—always witjorm 
-always contains the purest Norwegian Cod liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites. 

Insist on Scott’s Emulsion, with trade-mark of 
man and fish, 

Put up in 60 eent and $1.00 sizes. The emali size 
niay be enough to cure yourcough orhelp your baby. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





—Harper’s Bazar, March 14, is three times 
the ordinary size, and has an ornamental cover, 


showing the young woman of the period 
mounted like a princess on her bicycle. Rey. 


Dr. William P. Hughes discusses ‘‘ Wheeling 
in the Tyrol.” Another writer tells how 
‘*Summer Parties May Ride the Bicycle in 
Europe.”? Dr. Lucy Hall Brown shows, from a 
medical point of view, the remedial effects of 
the wheel on the health of women. Mary Sar- 
gent Hopkins and Ida Trafford Bell write 
on practical topics connected with wheeling. 
Bicycle dress is amply illustrated and fully de- 
scribed. The same number contains a striking 
story by Octave Thanet, entitled ‘*The Pa- 
tience of Minwell Ogden,” and a clever farce, 
entitled ‘* No,” by Florence E. Pratt. The 
Easter number, on March 28, will present nov- 
elties appropriate to the reopening of the gay 
world for the summer campaign. ‘There will 
be a striking story, entitled “Jim Purdy, 
Martyr,” by Marion Harland, and articles by 
Grace King, Elizabeth C. Barney, and others 
will add to its interest. 


— The Review of Reviews for March is largely 
devoted to political questions —in the progress 
of the world department. 
of President and Mrs. Kriiger, Senator J. K. 
Jones, Senator W. B. Allison, General Weyler, 
Ambassador Uhl, the late Ambassador Runyon, 
Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, Commander Bal- 
lington Booth, a map of Siam, and other illus- 
trations. The leading articles for the month 
are: ‘*'The New Photography,” ‘* Household 
Economics,” ‘*'The Political Machinery of 
France,” ‘‘Canadian Affairs,” and = ** Cecil 
Rhodes of Africa.”’ Current events, current 
history in caricature and selections from the 
magazines are full and valuable. It is the one 
magazine that contains what the busy man 
needs. <A general survey of the news of the 
world, and the opinions of the leading thinkers 
of the age. Price, $2.50 a year. Single copy, 
25 cents. New York, 13 Astor place. ; 


There are portraits 


-The Writer was never more interesting or 
practically helpful to writers than it is now. 
An especially valuable feature is the series of 
articles, begun lastSeptember and to be continued 
monthly, under the heading ** Editorial Talks 


STATE OF OHIO, City oF TOLEDO, | 
Lucas Country. .= 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the city of ‘Toledo, county and 
state aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE, 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 


Sworn to before me ! 


presence, this 6th day of December, A.D., 1886. 
See in y . ) y 
Sconaat A. W. GLEAS( N, 
R aaengen Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the bloodand mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 


HF Sold by druggists, 75 cents, 


and subscribed in my 





| 
| with Contributors,” in which the editors of lead- 
\ing periodicals explain in detail what they want 
|and what they do not want in the way of manu- 
iscripts. Nothing of the kind has ever been 
published elsewhere, and the value of the 
series to periodical contributors is manifest. 
Each number of the magazine also contains one 
or more personal sketches of writers, with new 
portraits, and practical articles by leading writers 
on the methods of various kinds of literary 
work. One dollar a year. The Writer Pub- 
lishing Company, P. 0. Box 1,905, Boston, 
Mass. 
| —The American Journal of Sociology for 
March presents a group of articles more varied 
‘than either of the four preceding numbers has 
offered. The table of contents is: ‘‘ Social 
Control,” Professor E. A. Ross, Stanford Uni- 
versity; ‘‘A Belated Industry,” Miss Jane 
Addams, Hull House; ‘‘ A Programme of Mu- 
nicipal Reform,” Hon. Franklin MacVeagh ; 
‘*Scholarship and Social Agitation,” Professor 
| Albion W. Small; ‘‘The German Inner Mis- 
sion,” Professor Charles R. Henderson; ‘‘ So- 


ciology and Psychology,” Professor Lester F. | include * Mile. 
Ward; ‘ Social Evolution,” Rev. George Mc- | ‘ Quatrains, by 


Dermot, house of the Paulists, New York; 
‘*The Christian Doctrine of the State,” Pro- 
fessor Shailer Mathews; book reviews ; digests 
lof notable investigations, discussions, and re- 
ports in the sociological field. This last de- 
| partment is a new feature in the Journal and 
| puts its readers in possession of the best 


tions throughout the world. University of 


Chicago Press. 


— The Word for March. 
quarterly review of religion,of ethics and theol- 


New This is a 


ogy, and the articles are profound and scholarly, 


and present the most progressive thought of the 
times by men eminent in their respective fields 
of investigation. The present number contains 
a‘‘ Sketch of Octavius Brooks Frothingham,” 
by T. W. Higginson; ‘‘ Miracles and Christian 
Faith,” by John E. Russell; ‘‘ Thomas Henry 
Huxley,’”’ by John W. Chadwick; ‘‘ The Re- 
ligion of the Manchu Tartars,” by C. de 
Harlez; ‘* Tendencies in Penology,’”’ by Samuel 
J. Barrows; *‘ Paul’s Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment,” by C. C. Everett; ‘* Leibnitz and Prot- 
estant Theology,” by John Watson; and ‘**The 
Pre-prophetic Religion of Isreal,”’ by Professor 
C. H. Joy. Exhaustive book reviews follow. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single number, 75 cents. 
soston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 





The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Litera- 
ture for March has sixteen selections from the 
leading periodicals of the old world, many of 
which are of timely interest to the thinking 
class of American readers. Among these are: 
“The Future of Politics,” by Henry Dyer; 
**'The Gold Era in South Africa,” by W. Basil 
Worsfold; ‘* Socialism for Millionaires,” by 
Bernhard Shaw; ‘* The Real Interests 
of the Public in International Affairs,” by C. 
I). Farquharson; and ‘* American Dislike for 
England,” from the Spectator. To all in this 
country who would keep abreast of European 
thought, the Helectic is indispensable, for no 
one can read all of the foreign magazines, and 
what is really worth consideration is found in 
the Kelectic. Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 
{5 cents. New York, 144 Eighth street: E. R. 
Pelton. 


George 


—The March annals of the American Acad- 
Dr. C. W. 
\. Verditz explains the work of the 
American University committee in obtaining 
better opportunities for foreigners to study at 
Paris institutions, and to obtain a degree from 
them. Another probable result of their efforts 
will be the recognition by the Paris faculties of 


emy contains many valuable papers. 


Paris 


{thoughts of the leading thinkers on social ques- | 


WINSHIP Excursion 


| the student’s previous work at home. | 
lother leading articles are: ‘‘ The Multiple 
| Money Standard,” by Professor J. Allen Smith 
lof Oberlin College; ‘‘An Early Essay on Pro- 
portional Representation,” by Professor Ed- 
mund J. James of the University of Chicago; 
‘‘ Rudolf von Gneist,” by Dr. Conrad Bornhak 
lof Berlin, and ‘* Individual Determinism and 
|Social Science,” by G. Fiamingo of Rome. 
The book department contains notices: of 
twenty-five recent works. A new feature 1s a 
current bibliography giving the more Important 
recent works belonging within the field of poli- 
tics, law, economics, and sociology. The de- 
partments of notes on municipal government 
and sociological notes contain as usual much 
valuable information in these fields. Price, 
$1.00. Philadelphia, Penn. 


— The February number of the Fly Leaf is 
filled with good things from the pens of some 


| 
| 


lof the younger and most promising American 
| writers of the day. The text is illustrated with 
| fantastic sketches by H. Marmaduke Russell, a 
clever Boston newspaper artist. The contents 
Bohemia,” by Waitman Barbe; 
Philip Becker Goetz and 
‘¢ Literature in Petticoat 
** Tcono- 





|Claude F. Bragdon; 
|Lane,” by Walter Blackburn Harte ; 
lclasm,” a story poem which strikes the note 
| that is ringing through the work of all Les Jeunes 
in America, by John Northern Hilliard; a 
istrong story of Chinatown, ‘‘ The Gamblers,” 
\by “ Sui Seen Far”; ‘One Failure to Forget,” 
la story of vivid power, by Percival Pollard; 
land the ‘‘ Bubble and Squeak”’ department of 
criticism and waggish comment completes a 
varied and excellent little bundle of literature. 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Candidates for the Grammar School Certifi- 
ates of Qualification, Class B., to teach in the 
public primary and grammar schools of éhe city 
of Boston, and candidates for the certificate of 


be examined on Friday and Saturday, April 17 
and 18, 1896, in the hall of the Normal School, 
corner of Dartmouth and Appleton streets. 
The examination will begin on Friday, April 17, 
at 9 o’clock a.m., and attendance will be re- 
quired each day. Candidates for special grade 
certificates of qualification to teach drawing, 
wood-working, cookery, sewing, phonograpby, 
and penmanship will be examined at the same 
time and place. All those who intend to present 
themselves at this examination should send at 
once for a circular containing full information | 
on the subjects and requirements of the exam- 
inations, to Puineas Bares, Secretary of the 
Board of Supervisors, Mason St., Boston, Mass. 


USEFUL NEWSPAPER CATALOGUE. 

We are just in receipt of the 1896 issue of | 
Dauchy & Co’s Newspaper Catalogue. This 
work is issued annually, and has become so 
familiar to advertisers, newspaper publishers, 
and others who are interested in the periodi- 
eal publications of the country that it hardly 
needs extended notice from us. It is no faint 
praise to say that this edition is fully up to 
those of previous years. The book is a large 
volume of 710 pages, well bound in cloth, care- 
fully printed from large and clear type, and on 
heavy paper; so that, mechanically, nothing 
better cculd be desired. ‘The statistics are 
very conveniently arranged, and the peculiar 
feature of aruled space for memoranda against 
each paper makes this catalogue the most use- 
ful one published. Advertisers and others who 
have occasion to use a newspaper directory 
regularly know how necessary it is to make 
memoranda as to contracts, changes, ete., 
against the names of the papers, and this is the 








ENTIRE 
EXPENSE 


$27.00 





A. E. WINSHIP, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Third Annual Excursion 


WASH] 
April 3 to April 10, 1896 


INCLUDING A STOP IN 


AND A TRIP TO 


NGTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
MT. VERNON 


Organized and accompanied by 


qualification to teach in the kindergartens, will | 
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only work in which a space is provided fo, 4) 
purpose. This Newspaper Catalogue is a ¢), 
to its publishers, Messrs. Dauchy & ( 97 


obtained. 


VINE YARD 


MARTHAS INSTIT | 





The nineteenth annual session of the | 
Vineyard Summer Institute at Cottage City wj)) 
begin on Monday, July 13. The gc! 
methods continues four weeks; elocut 
oratory five; the academic department five. 

There is no better place in America fo, 
summer school than the Highlands, Cotty 
City, Martha’s Vineyard. It is actually out 
the Atlantic ocean ,where delightful breezes jay, 
fine play from every direction. This is one of 
the most charming and inexpensive resorts 
the Atlantic coast, combining the attractions of 
seashore and country. 

The attendance each year is comp 
school superintendents, normal and tra 
school principals and assistants, special 1 
ers, principals and assistants in high, grammar, 
intermediate, primary, ungraded scho 
kindergartens. 

The opportunity to meet and form the ac- 
quaintance of the prominent educators from ql] 
parts of the country that the Vineyard Institut 
calls together in itself is worth the eff 
expense of attending, independent of 
struction afforded. Wide-awake teachers ay 


the ones who avail themselves of the advantayes 
of a summer school, and they are the ones most 
likely to secure promotions and desirable posi- 


tions. The old theory that live, progressiy 
teachers should spend their summer vacations 
in listlessness and sleep, has been effectually 
exploded since the advent of summer schools 
they understand that a reasonable amount ot 
work can be combined with rest and recr 

to their great advantage, physically, int 
ually, and professionally. The attendance for 
1895 was over 725 from thirty-nine states, ter- 
ritories, and provinces. 

The M. V.S. I. is the oldest summer sc] 
for teachers in the United States. 

This institute is a school in the best sense of 
the term. The work is all carefully plann 
and systematically conducted. Each instructor 
gives lessons enough to make a complete series. 
It is a summer.extension normal school of th 
highest type. 

Class exercises will be so arranged t! 
may enjoy the delightful sea-bathing at thi 
approved hours; and abundant opportunity wil 
be afforded for boating, fishing, and cycling on 


| the miles of concrete roads for which the pla 


is famous. The M. V.S. I. is restful, 7 
ating, and healthful. 

To the tired and nerve-worn teacher this fa- 
vorite seaside resort, with its many attractions, 
its cool sea breezes and ocean views, its beauti- 
ful drives and walks, is a Mecca of rest and en- 
joyment. 

The management consists of W. A. Mowry, 
president, Hyde Park, Mass.; A. W. Hilson 
manager School of Methods, Worcester, Mass 
C. W. Emerson, president Emerson College 0! 
Oratory, Boston, Mass.; C. E. Meleney, treas 
urer, Teachers’ College, New York city; A. C. 
Boyden, clerk, Bridgewater, Mass. 
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CATA 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Is quickly 
absorbed. 
Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
HEALS THE SORES. 
Protects the 
Membrane from 
Additional Cold, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


iT WILL curE. COLD'N HEA 


A: particle is applied into each nostril and is agree 
able. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 
B) ELY BR¢ ITHERS, 56 Warren St., New York 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in 

beautiful city in the Central States 
In successful operation for over five 
years. 








Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not ré 
quire over $1,200, including schoo! 
property for sale and good 
Terms satisfactory. 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENC\ 
3 Somerset St., 


will. 





For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY i! 
the South. 
years ago ° very prosperous ; has 
wide reputation. Death of owne! 
necessitates sale. 


School established 2 


Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGEN 





3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Park place, New York, from whom it cay j,. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Title. 
\ History of American Literature.................... 
VAIN pie 060s 50 $60 009108 6000066 000-00 0es ce ene 
Old Stories of the East........... 


TC Peer ‘Baskerville 


speucerian Vertical Penmanship (7 Nos.)............. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. ............cscccecscccccccs an 
studies in Education—Science, Art, and History . 

Inductive German Method (Book I.)............5..... 
HigtOry SOR BORG TROTOTOTIOB 0.00656 vic ke cds ictscceces 
The Crista Gi Beer CAINE yas occ kic cts iccccsenscvccccce 
Books and their Makers..........c.cccccsccsoce 
Graphic Arithmetic Charts, I. and II 
The Man who Became a Savage.................eeeeeee 
Graphic Question on the Art of Shakespeare--Hamlet. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. publish two little 
pamphlets that should be of interest to all 
teachers of English. One of these contains a 
list of the books adopted by the Conferences of 
the Associations of the Teachers of English 
and required for entrance to all the colleges 
embraced within those associations; the other, 
written by the celebrated English scholar and 
Shakespeare editor, Dr. Rolfe, presents a few 
hints to teachers on the use and value of Eng- 
lish classics for school reading. These pam- 
phlets are sent free to any teacher who asks 
for them. 

To meet the requirements of the Associations 
of Teachers of English, as well as to supply 
the large and growing demands for the master- 
pieces Of English literature in handy form for 
school reading, Harper & Bros. have published 
a larg series of books for ‘* Supplementary 
Rteading,’’ comprising every topic of popular 
nterest, general literature, biography, history, 
science, art, poetry, music, the drama, travel 


and adventure, essays, and reviews. ‘These in-| 


clude the celebrated essays of Lord Macaulay, on 
Clive, and Warren Hastings, Macchiavelli and 
Horace Walpole, Thackeray’s characterization 
of famous English humorists, and a long list of 
useful biographies. Besides these are the 
primers of literature, American and European; 
tales from Euripedes and the ‘‘ Odyssey ’’; 
American ballads; the adventures of Ulysses, 
and Addison’s masterpiece, ‘‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley. Dr. Rolfe has edited some of the 
volumes in the series, notably Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales 
from Shakespeare,” ‘* Tales from English and 
Scottish History,” ‘‘ Tales of Chivalry,” and 
‘* Fairy Tales.” He has also edited and anno- 
tated Browning’s poems and dramas, Macau- 
lay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” and the poems 
of Goldsmith, Gray, Wordsworth, and Milton. 
[It is unnecessary to enumerate the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Dr. Rolfe’s carefully 
edited classics, and the attention of teachers is 
called to this series as being at once well done, 


inexpensive, and convenient. | 





out (although in booklet effects are only given, 


A uthor. Publisher. Price. 
Pattee. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. _ 
Frost. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. wer 
Baldwin. American Book Company, N. Y. $ .45 
& Sewell “6 “ i Se 0 


_-_- + “ or “ each, 06 
“ 5) 
Hinsdale. 


Werner School Book Co., 
Martin. “ ‘“ “ 


Larned, C. A. Nichols & Co., Springfield, —— 
Ottolengui. G.P. Putnums’ Sons, N. Y. 1.00 
Putnam. “ “ 6 s 2.50 
Ellis. George Philip & Son, London. — 
Hornaday. Peter Paul Book Co., Buffalo. 1.50 
Sherman. J. H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb. 15 


For clean, innocent amusement for the young 
people for parlor or other evening entertainment, 
the booklet, ‘‘ Up-to-Date Superstitions,” will 
be found interesting. It gives palmistry, char- 
acter reading from date of birth, ete., and calls 
attention to the fact that latent in every one is 
a vein of superstition. It is not to be con- 
founded with a dream book or fortune telling, 
as itis distinctly different from these, though 
dealing with the unseen. Palmistry is a sci- 
ence, also character reading from date of birth, 
and, however skeptical one may be on such 
subjects, it is interesting to note how cleverly 
and mathematically the whole scheme is worked 


no explanation of causes), and, as stated above, 
lots of amusement can be obtained and bore- 
dom broken up in a crowd, when this little 
book is around. By mail only. Price, 10 
cents. Address, ‘‘ Managers,” 123 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 





Now is the best season of the year to visit 
Washington, D. C. Royal Blue Line person- 
ally conducted tours leave Boston April 3 and 
15 and May 6. Accommodations are first-class 
stop-over privileges at Philadelphia and New 
York. Send for illustrated itinerary and 
‘‘ Guide to Washington” to A. J. Simmons, N. 
E. A., 211 Washington St., Boston. 





HAHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-seventh annual course of lectures in this 
institution will commence September 15, 1896. New 
college building, elevators, restaurant, reading rooms 
and laboratories. Everything modern. Experienced 
teachers. Equality in sex. For Lecture Card and 
Announcement address J. R. COBB, M.D., 

10t—eow 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 
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Rage wercises {0 Arbor Day. By ANNIE I. WILLIS. < 
i) 
[eS Paper. 64 pages. : Price, 25 Cents. ~ 
sae This helpful little book contains among other things the following : “CHOOSING A TREE,” 
iw an exercise for twelve pupils; “* FLOWER PLANTING EXERCISE”; ** A TREE EXERCISE ”’; 
IK), “THE FOUR SEASONS AMONG TREES”; Memorial Tree Planting Exercises; a number of 
ea *ppropriate Selections for Recitations ; Suggestions for Essays; Suggestions for the Trans- [6s 
Dol planting of Trees, etc. c 
| S uy 
1} 
KA ° ; : F . 
awl Native Trees. A Study for Home and School. 
> a 
MS By L. W. RussELL, Providence, R. I. 
IS B ~~ 
inal ‘Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Olustrated. Price, 30 cents. ey 
lard The author has written about trees as he has seen them in walks and rambles in town < 
MS and country. Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, with- Le) 
> —~! out difficult study, to come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees jal 
spi which they daily meet. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published Del 
AX’ on the subject. MS 
“a > 
= cher | Arbor Day Stencils. 3 
» | 
2=| The American Teacher | Arbor Day Stencils. [ps 
A FOR MARCH | Sold only in Sets, 25 Cents. nes 
J } 
%ei| Contains a number of EXeRcIsES and HELPS | . decal , . 
Mg for ARBOR Day, adapted to Primary grades. | California Giant. Washington Elm. & 
y Il pee + Wy ° 
A Price, 10 cents. | Charter Oak. God Bless Our Trees. ~— 
Daal Da 
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“WE WROTE to three agencies,”’ writes the president of a board of education, ‘March 11, and 
i we were surprised at the difference in their replies. From the one in ——— we 
had six recommendations by the first mail, four by the second, and seven by the third; all within two days. 
Besides, from the post-marks of some twenty more letters received, we inferred that teachers there 
recommended this agency had informed as many more of the place, cautioning them not to mention where 
they heard of it. From the one in —~———~ we had tive recommendations. We had specified a college 
graduate, who could teach French. No one of the From your agency, as you know, we had a sin- 
five was acollege graduate, or could speak French. TO gle recommendation, and that so entirely satis- 
factory that we telegraphed her to come by the first train. Next time we shall have only one agency to 
write to, and you can guess which it will be.” Wecan not always fit a place so closely as this; but we 
always try, and we never deluge a place with candidates. Weare at this moment in correspondence with 
dozens of schools as to teachers, where we have recommended candidates; but where these 

candidates do not know they have been recommended, and will not until choice is made. TH R EE 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
. ASSO Cl ATIO 101 The Auditorium Building 


- - CHICAGO - - 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 








Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 








you should write to the 


For Western Positions Wert in seen 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. ~ . ’ 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BosToNn 775—2. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AG ENCY Introduces to Colleges, 
Sel Is, ¢ 1 Fs lie 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Suitsts. ond Wevenianme. fee 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YounG-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 











Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 

25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 





110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: “ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, -——- County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO, 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Supplies Schools of all grades with sss F Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. = ee ee _ -——s- Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Aibany, N.Y. 


Metropolitan Teachers Agency. 








We need teachers, and will enroll 200 readers | | 
| of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Jree. 
IRVING HAZEN, Manager. {1-18} 28 West 23d St., New York. 





Facilities 
unsurpassed, 
17th year. 


positions ALLENTOWN, PA. Business done in 
0 last year. L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. | all the States. 


830 secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 








| q % ~] ‘ ‘ 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | F} EACH ERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. | OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
3K : Fou W. Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. __ | Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
OTICE Established 1880, 
of EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
Teachers, Trustees, and , NEW YORK CITY, 
Y . _ ‘ _ pe iianineiainaeatat 
School Boards " | EACHERS °!f recognized ability recommended 
, , . ‘ for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
Teacher ? e : 
aabciaae> ira treet other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
Do You Want a School ? NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Do You Want a First-Class Certificate ? R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If so, correspond with the Southern Corre iin 
spondence Normal and Teachers’ Agency. VACA CIES IN SCHOOLS 
We teach all the branches thoroughly by 
mail. We furnish Teachers with positions ; Promptly filled. Competent Teachers located. Write, 
also School Boards with teachers. You can | jnelosing stamp, toJ. R. FRITH, JR., Manager of the 
take a splendid Normal Course and stay at) 77 ACHERS’ Py CHANGE, Box \214, New York City, or 
home. The only Colored Correspondence | J, A. WILLAMETTE, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. f4t 
Schooland Teachers’ Agency in Kentucky. = A 
Examination questions carefully prepared : . 
and sent monthly. Take this course. Se- T W | American Teachers Bureau, 
cure you a school or a teacher. Address eachers anted. { (19th year.) Sv. Louris, Mo. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 


Southern Correspondence Normal and Teachers Agency, Wantec ers evo 
9 part of their spare time to soliciting 


3t] Geo. H. Bairp, Mgr., Russellville, Ky. orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
a — - for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 

















HEN corresponding with advertisers in | furnish all necessar on free of cost. Address 
this paper, please mention the Journal. | Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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A NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR SULLY ‘New Faster Music | 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 


By JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D., 


Grote Professor of Philosop hy of Mind and Logic, University | 


College, London ; author of * ‘Outlines of Psychology,” ele. 


Crown 8vo 527 “pages. Price, $2 50. 





“These studies are not a complete treatise 


lon child-psychology, but merely deal with| 
lcertain aspects of children’s minds which | 
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one of the largest ever issued, and th 
lowing selections indicate the exceptionally } 
character of the compositions : 


SONGS, Etc.— SHEET MUSIC. 








Awake, Glad Soul! Awake! .. . Cro 
Soprano or Tenor in E-flat. 


Awake, Glad Soul! Awake! . , .. Crow 


Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone in C, 





Ov R list of new Easter Music for 1896 j 





happened to come under my notice, and to/Our Risen King . . Gio wee Lo 
: Soprano or Tenor in D, hee ae Baritone in A. 
W have had a special interest for me. In pre- 
@y k 5 ° ° Rise, O Buried Lord . . es «@ « Per i) 
eee ‘ paring them I have tried to combine with the | Solo in B-flat. Fine solo fee medium voice 
iV 5 Instructive and Fascinating. needed measure of exactness a manner of 
ae? resentati thich should attract other read 
ee 2} presentation which should attrac 0 
Fax Ed ti t ers than students of psychology, more par- ANTHEMS, HYMNS, UARTETTES, Etc, 
a ., 1 (Octavo Editions.) 
sh articles by Eminent Educationists fieulerly parents and young teachers.” —| (Gene Onan) 
. | Ways mention len nber when ordering 
ox AND Boas? eee ee : : 
A)ae Author's Preface. 113. Alleluia! Alleluia! Hearts and Voices I 
S44 * Students and Lovers of Nature. — Heavenward Raise PP. A. Schnecke) t 
Aor dD. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. | Bass and Soprano Solos and Quartette. 
/ 842. Another Blessed Easter Dawns C 
@ . ; _— , rey Ary r 30STON HICAGO. | i ; , 
oe LEADING MAGAZINE EDUCATION New York, Boston, C Mixed Quartette. R. M. MeIntos) 
e@ 7) oF THI +s AND = —— os | Soprano or Tenor and Bass Solos. I 
ee ee ‘ » 
~? Mee ita , > eee or 2a | 8080. Awake Up, My Glory « «© « Barn ( 
Fa. OUTDOOR WORLD. Ey REC REA TION. ‘Publishers. Anthem. Mixed Voices. . 
a —— ee 
@ FOREICN BOOKS. 9046. Christ is Risen . . . .« . »« Bruel ; 
.] — ~ . ts ; ¥ é Te 4 ( T 
a@ “a —- DEVOTED TO -+-— Teachers have the advantage of finding in our “om Poni ome wo nana \ 
*(@ j : store all French and German Grammars and Readers, sass. Quartette anc 10rus. 
Fay Birds, Flowers, atare, and the by whomsoever published. 9101. Christ was Born, Died, and Arose 
Y Insects Ferns, Planets, Microscope. Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the ; ~ ‘ she Clouston 
aX ie . P the ee and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. Bass Solo and Mixed Quartette I 
‘a, @ Plants, Mosses, Minerals, Catalogues on application. sass § and Miz £ ! 
ee os 7 EARL SCHOENHOF, 5000, Bastertide Seymour Smit] ; 
° ees Castor ¢ 0., successors, Tr. Slice 
WO) <r . ’ ® Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; ihe only au- rio, Female Voices. } 
LJ , P , ; ; thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency | 9051. Holy Women at the Sepulchre, The | 
17 Full particulars, including list of leading articles and authors, free upon Oy 4 R for Hachette C..7 0. ’s (Lo ates branch) publications. Mixed Voices Fabiani 1 , 
U ‘ ‘ation; also, cir¢ *s of books on Bot: ‘ » Microscope . emoved from reiont St. to ai ec } ‘ ni 
pf ae application; also, circulars of books on Botany and the Microscope. Gon 23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. Soprano and Tenor Solos and Chorus : 
e a@al(\e¢@ ‘ oo , 
VO HK. F. BIGELOW, Publisher e J 8955. Jesus Christ is Risen To-day ( 
Aa NK : P As C. A. KOEHLER & CO. FOREIGN BOOKS Quartette. Clara H. Scott 10 l 
PORTLAND, CONN. e 149A Tremont St., 4 Soprano and Tenor Solos. \ 
whe COs 3 (Lawrence Building, corner West St.) ae - p = ) 
yD} Sample copy, The Observer, 10 cents. oS isoston, Mass. ‘ames Praise to Our Victorious King | 
Subscription, one year, ¥1.00. oe 2 ne oe myn som Subscriptions = ee te se : — seanes l 
3. e a0. periodicals. Catalogues on application. Soprano or Tenor Solo. ’ 
Y tor 0 Was . sic se) I081t- ( 
y: 3 UU AE aie las Roa Zonda pone ALYSIE | WTAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO.) Complete catatogue of Kaster music sent : 
€ 2) ® At ®) oe ® ee ° 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, paid on appiuation. ( 
1 rece Oeste en } Se —- PUBLISH - 
eK Se > y AEG Cy AO \g ey REED & KELLOG@S Complete Course in Language 
“be | oe MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. a + 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. ‘ 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 5 j 
ANDERSON’S Histories. P 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; , et 453-463 Washington | Boston. 
{ 
Ublishers, H. I. SMITH, WILL IAMS, 
a 14 Ashburton P1., Boston. 151 W sieugh Av., Chicago. ‘ . 
—_— H. DITSON & COs, N. Y. 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK 
31 KE. 17th St. 


CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 








[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING | 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St... PEW YORK. 


Write for Cat: logue, Price List, any information. 
N.E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., Boston. 











NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS to the JOURNAL O! 
pms ATION will secure one 


5 ear’s subscription free. 
NEW E NGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


| 2 Somerset St., Boston, Maga. 





Libraries our Specialty. A 


on request, 


Libraries 


WHOLESAI 


Supplying Public, Private, College, School, Club, and Society 


of the Standard and Recent Books of all Publishers mailed 
Lists priced gratis. 


‘rhe Baker & 


topically arranged Library List 


Corrssponderce solicited 


Taylor Co., 


E BOOKS, 


5 « 7 Hast Sixteenth St, New York. 


Librarite 





A‘ FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. 
as the original photographs. and do not fade on exposure to light. 

Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Hoston. 47 East Tenth sSt., New York. 
158! Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Look for the New 


These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
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sTranslations: SES 


paral al nd QQQ0088 
sieleleletevors: 


OC 
<n ir ) |e A) 
99809090000 7 VIRLOL2 


Steet nO | 


oPictionaries < C808 


Greek, Latin > Frenc 
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ARTHUR HINDS & CO. OOO 
4 eee, esses N. Y. City OOO 
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MACLEOD’S 


$39RR¢ serman, Italian rae | 
D000 
SOO 
O00 


($100 per Month Paid to 
the Teachers of hate. cutl 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


If so, enclose $1.00 for membership 
fee, to WuittTy WALpRopP, Mana 
ger, Georgia Teachers’ Agency, and 
secure a position. 


No Commission Charged. 





No other Bure aU does this / 





“ First come, first served 


,-_ .4 








Paradise of Childhood. Reproduction Stories, | 


|A series of new 


Enclose stamp for blanks 


and original stories w ) The i -ve  & 
| ! vie practical New York teacher. Put up a tan eek : ng — — 
classic among kindergartners, and the new edition will have so much new matter and be so | /Mtermediate and Grammar. Twenty stories in a| 
set. Printed on cards. Each set 1s inclosed in 
ne at envelope containing sug se. 


The Quarter Century Edition will be issued in March. This book has long been a 


the South necessitates | 


attractively made that it will be more valuable than ever. Getan early copy. gestions for their use migration of teachers. | 


Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 ¢ ts. iddress 








Po 2 9 Address 
Price, handsome cloth, $2.00. | NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co.,__| WHITTY WALDROP, Mgr., 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPAN  - 5 Somerset St., Boston. | Box 21. ASHBURN, GA 
Publishers, and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material and School Aids, Hmerson Colle 
2] SPRINGFIELD, MASS. bali nenet ge of Oratory. 


_ SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Has a thorough and systemati v0 bey begat cos ee 

Voice Culture, Natural Rende ring ‘and the study, including a comple te system of Physical Training a0 

practical work in every de ‘partment. Ch; eed ea ef 4 st = Sila ™ ee iit oa 
i” Winter term opens December 331. Address or Iustrs ated Catalogue, 


és HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y,Mass 
orner Tremont and Berke ley Streets, Boston, 





Subscribers to the JoURNAI 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subse ription., | 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the| . 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. | eow 





